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The Proposed London Technical High 
School. 


GREAT deal of 
excitement has 
lately been crea- 


posal to found 
a technical high 
schoo] in London 
on Continental 
lines. Lord Rose- 
bery brought the 
matter forward, 
but there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
politics do not enter into the matter. Some 
opposition has been offered, on the ground 
that we already have institutions which are 
capable of doing what the proposed technical 
high school would attempt to do, We doubt 
that. kor many years we have pointed out 
the immense advantage to architects, sur- 
veyors, and engineers of having an indepen- 
dent place, under Government control, 
where materials of construction could be 
tested. If we cannot get Government 
control, then we must have these tests made 
by the next best form of contro), namely, the 
County Council or by the Municipality. We 
do not approach this question in a militant 
spirit at all, but we think that a considera- 
tion of the following facts wil! thoroughly 
convince anybody except interested parties. 
At present, building stones, bricks, &c., are 
tested by private individuals, and the results 
are sent to those who required the informa- 
tion, who in most cases are the manufacturers ; 
and it is perfectly well-known that unless the 
results are satisfactory to the manufacturers, 
the information never becomes public pro- 
perty, In this way architects are often mis- 
led by statements from interested parties as 
to their materials, a really good materia) 
frequently being passed over because it is 
asserted (without tests) that the one pushed 
by the canvasser is better, This may be an 
old tale, but it holds as good now as ever it 
did. The architect cannot nowadays be 
©xpected to know everything. He has to be 
psa 'n regard to his selection of materials 
e uses in his buildings either by previous 
Sane or by practical tests in reference 
ones. The Yorkshire College at 





ted by the pro-| 
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|Leeds has for many years provided unim-| But nothing more important, it seems to us, 
| peachable tests in this direction, and so have' can be aimed at in the utilisation of the 
| the City Guilds Institute and University | technical high school, if it is ever erected, 
|College; but their accommodation is alto-| than the making of it into an official testing 
|gether inadequate for a national means of! station for materials of construction. That 
| testing materials of copstruction. | would provide the students with plenty of 
We hear a good deal of talk about the| material to operate upon; it would ensure 
London polytechnics being able to carry out | that the work was properly carried out ; and, 
this important matter. We should like to|above all, the certificates would bear the 
know where these institutions are. The’ imprimatur of the authorities of the institu- 
best known of them has wisely given up/tion. We do not say that private individuals 
“polytechnic” teaching long ago, and con-/at present engaged in such work are not 
fines itself largely to University teaching ;| doing their work properly—far from it ; but 
another well-known one is giving special|the private individual very often has no 
prominence to commercial education; a/authority to publish any results he may 
third caters for boys and girls, with a/ obtain, whilst a public institution would, or 
sprinkling ot adults ; a fourth identifies should have, such authority. 
itself with the teaching of technical educa-| What the architect and engineer want is 
tion to young artisans, and so on. ‘not merely the best results obtained in 
| We think the promoters of this new high experimenting with a material: they want 
| school for technical education made a great all the results, good and bad; and that is 
mistake when they put forward Charlotten-| what they do not often get under present 
burg as a type of the institution we want. circumstances. Only the other day we were 
One man pertinently asks whether those interviewing a quarry owner, and asked 
who advocate the “ Charlottenburg idea”! whether he had any “ crushing strength” 
have ever seen the “ Technische Hochschule ” | results on his stone. He replied that he had 
there, and he asks also whether anybody in | the stone tested some time since, but was 
this country knows where Charlottenburg is. | not satisfied with the results. Some two or 
He is doubtless to some extent justified in| three years ago, another, on being asked 
his inquiries, and he may be quite sure that why his soft limestone had yielded such 
hardly anybody here knows much about that | extraordinary results, it coming out at about 
establishment. We happen to know it, how- five times the usual strength of stone of 
ever, and we think that a great deal too much | the same kind, answered, “Well, I don't 
fuss has been made about it during the past | mind telling you now, because I am leaving 
fortnight. Any one would think, from the this business. I sent cubes of granite to be 
remarks made, that it was the only place| tested, and they did not know the differ- 
where technical education could be obtained| ence.” Some place where people would 
in north-western Europe. We could indi-|know what was sent them to be 
cate plenty of places in France, one in par-|tested would seem to be highly desir- 
ticular in connexion with the administration| able in such a case. Of course, this is 
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of “ Ponts et Chaussées,” where most excel- 
lent work is carried on. In the United 
States there are many colleges attached to 
Universities where practical work relating to 
architectural and engineering materials is 
carried on with great advantage. The 
Cornell University probably stands first in 
this connexion. 

The County Council has been asked by 
Lord Rosebery to endow this new institu- 
tion with 20,0002 a year. The Council 





knows its own business, and it is consider- 
ing the question in a favourable light. 





not the fault of the private experimenters, 
for they do not know, in most cases, what is 
the object of the experiments, nor is it their 
business to inquire. It is not for them to 
return the samples sent, and refuse to per- 
form any tests upon them because the owner 
of a limestone quarry wants some tests on 
granite made, ‘The certificate of the tests 
usually bears? something to the following 





effect: “Received from Mr. So-and-so six 
cubes of stone?marked ——, and we hereby 
certify the following to be the results.” 
Nothing could ‘be {more satisfactory to the 
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architect ; but not so, always, to the person | 
who sent the stone. He only publishes 
what he likes, as we have already said ; and 
this often renders the experiment nugatory. 

The best possible way, it seems to us, 
would be to get perfectly independent but 
experienced persons to go to the quarry, 
brickyard, or what not, to select the speci- 
mens to be operated upon in the Technical 
High School, and to have all the results pub- 
lished in its “ Proceedings.” That would 
certainly put a stop to persons playing fast- 
and-loose with the results supplied to them 
by perfectly dond-fide experimenters. We 
know of one case which occurred not 
long since, where the proprietor of a 
quarry produced to a scientific visitor an 
extraordinary result of the “crushing 
strength” of his stone. It so happened 
that the visitor had another result on the 
same stone in his pocket, arrived at some 
years previously, and he inquired from the 
proprietor why there was such a difference, 
the later result showing a much greater 
strength. The quarry was not a new one at 
the time the first experiments were made. 
The answer was not satisfactory, and the 
visitor said he should publish both results, 
and did so, in spite of the fact that the pro- 
prietor had previously threatened legal pro- 
ceeding, which, however, were never initi- 
ated. Such facts as these are surely sufficient 
to warrant the establishment of a national 
testing station, where the public shall have 
access to all results arrived at; and it seems 
that this proposed Technical High School 
will offer greater advantages for the purpose 
than any other establishment in London at 
present. 

We have already alluded to the circum- 
Stance that the proposed school has been 
compared with the school at Charlottenburg, 
near Berlin. The latter establishment is an 
immense place, and covers considerably 
more than four acres of ground ; the subjects 
taught are architecture, civil engineering, 
chemistry, metallurgy, mathematics, physics, 
mechanical engineering, and ship-building. 
The work is done in laboratories and class- 
rooms, there is a research department for 
testing building materials, oil, metals, and 
Paper, and the work is scientific throughout. 
The special function of the research depart- 
ment is to institute experiments “in the 
general scientific and public interest.” There 
is nothing very wonderful about the place, 
except that the means for original research 
are, possibly, the best and most complete 
that money can purchase, and that the 
professors are men who thoroughly under- 
stand their subjects. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that more 
discrimination will be exercised in the 
selection of students for this new London 
techaical high school than is at present done 
in connexion with London University classes 
—for it is proposed to attach the new school 
to the London University. It is of no use 
suddenly to bring a raw student to bear 
upon a technical subject in its highest 
aspects, as is at present done in many in- 
Stances. The student, being mentally 
acute, soon acquires sufficient knowledge to 
enable him to understand what is going on 
in the experiments or class-room lectures, 
and he then pushes ahead as best he can, after 
asking the professor or his assistants in- 
numerable questions that are merely waste 
of time so far as most others of the 


students, for instance, who try to learn the 
applications of a science before they know 
anything at all about the science itself. The 
result is that all that such a student can 
obtain, even from the best school, is a 
smattering of the “ applications.” 

This state of affairs is, doubtless, largely 
due to the fact that all the colleges attached 
to the London University which teach 
technical science are very poor. The bursar 
or treasurer, as a rule, has more than he can 
do to make both ends meet, unless he gets 
extraneous assistance. Therefore, the 
institution takes in all and sundry, and makes 
the best of a bad job. Nobody, possibly, 
regrets this more than the various colleges 
and institutions themselves, but there is no 
help for it as things stand. Perhaps 
this Technical High School, when it is 
established, will enable people better to 
understand the extreme impoverishment of 
existing institutions and colleges. They will 
then wonder how so much useful work has 
been done for years past under such adverse 
circumstances. 

However, our main point is that, as at 
present proposed, the new school is to doa 
great deal to enable young architects, engi- 
neers, and surveyors to learn something of 
materials of construction—their composition, 
physical structure, strength, uses, and so 
forth. They will have to handle the mate- 
rials themselves, and they will be expected 
to carry out some original work in reference 
to them. Whether the money proposed to 
be expended could not have produced a 
good result if it were distributed amongst 
existing schools is not a matter for us to 
discuss. We are satisfied that progress 
should be made, and only hope that the 
new school, when it is in existence, will 
satisfy the wants of higher technical educa- 
tion, especially in the building arts, in 
London and the country generally. 


—_— 
_—_—_ 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


aMaN the year 1723 Dr. Desaguliers 
adopted furnaces for removing 
vitiated air from the old House 
of Commons, but the system of 
ventilation was the subject of complaint for 
many years, in spite of the attention paid to 
it by various practical and scientific men. 
In the year 1836 Dr. Reid introduced a 
similar arrangement in connexion with the 
temporary House of Commons, and his 
apparatus appears to have been a most 
expensive means of attaining the desired 
object. After the retirement of Dr. Reid, 
in 1848, Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney was 
appointed to superintend the warming and 
ventilating arrangements of the new House.. 
Considerable alterations were made from 
time to time. Upward and dowsward 
draught were both tried, as also were steam 
jets, furnaces, and fans for exhaust pur- 
poses. Steam batteries, ice banks, and 
washing screens were provided. From first 
to last more than half a million sterling was 
expended in experiments, and, finally, it 
was thought that the problem was solved. 
Such, however, was never the universal 
opinion of members, and as years passed by, 
there grew up a settled conviction that the 
condition of things was far from satisfactory. 
Ultimately, as our readers are aware, a 
Select Committee was appointed to inquire 












Students are concerned. We know of many 


into the whole question. This Committee 


has been laboriously employed for the |as; 
fifteen months, and having examined some 
seventeen witnesses, has now issued 4 
Report which, however, is tentative ang 
generally inconclusive. No other resu\t 
could reasonably be expected from such 2 
body, and the recommendations made could 
have been formulated in about a couple of 
hours by any competent ventilating engineer, 
We think this view will be found to be 
justified by perusal of the following summary 
of the recommendations in question :— 

(1) The substitution of electric fans for the 
existing exhaust furnaces. (2) Simplification of 
the air inlet duct, and arrangements for its more 
thorough cleaning. (3) The substitution of modern 
air-washing screens for the present apparatus 
(4) The adoption of improved intake fans. (5) The 
experimental introduction of air beneath members’ 
seats. (6) More frequent cleaning of the oor 
matting. (7) Placing all cleaning arrangements 
under one authority. (8) The appointment of a 
sanitary officer to superintend the ventilation o; 
the House. (9) The institution of experiments with 
the view of introducing further improvements in the 
present system. 

From this summary it will be seen that in 
spite of the general use of exhaust fans 
throughout the civilised world, the House of 
Commons has only just made up its mind 
to abolish the exhaust furnaces which have 
been employed in succession ever since the 
time of Dr. Desaguliers—some 180 years 
ago. This example shows the strides 
that are being made in the acquisition of 
scientific knowledge in the present day. The 
proposal to employ improved intake fans 
and modern water screens is also a hopeful 
sign, and the suggestion that the cleansing 
arrangements should be placed under one 
authority indicates an appreciation of those 
principles which are to be found in every 
well - conducted establishment. Divided 
responsibility may sometimes be convenient 
for political reasons, but it never answers in 
administrative departments. 

Up to this point there is little fault to 
be found with the belated recommenda- 
tions of the Report; but in) proposing 
the experimental introduction of air be- 
neath the seats of the House, and the 
conduct of further inquiry into problems 
of ventilation, the Committee shows clearly 
that no real progress has been made 
with the inquiry undertaken. The Report 
states the obvious truism that no system o! 
ventilation can give satisfactory results 
unless accompanied and supported by 4 
thorough, systematic, and frequent cleaning 
of all parts of the chamber and its adjuncts. 
It then adds certain maxims that are 
thoroughly known and acted upon by every 
cleanly housewife, and thereafter it collapses. 
Pending the results of the inquiry recom- 
mended, the Committee is not prepared to 
make any recommendation with regard to 
the general scheme of ventilation, althoug! 
the further introduction of fans is advised in 
committee rooms. Hence the general con- 
clusion formed as the result of a fifteen 
months’ deliberation is that an inquiry should 
be instituted. 

If things go on in this way, the ventilation 
question will not be settled for a generation, 
or, perhaps, not before the completion 
Vauxhall Bridge. Why so much trouble and 
mystery are made about the heating avd 
ventilation of the Houses of Parliament wé 
cannot imagine. Plenty of large buildings 
are successfully treated every year in this 
country and abroad, and we are confident 
that any experienced firm of heating eng’ 
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ould be able to find a satisfactory 

errs BS problem, and to have all the 

necessary apparatus at work within a few 

months if the authorities would follow the 

course adopted in general practice. 
— OE 


NOTES. 


THE public are to be con- 

ted on the concessions 
that have been wrung from the 
Government in the Motor Traffic Bil. A 
test of efficiency has been conceded and the 
Government have also yielded on the vital 
question of speed limit. When people in 
the position of Mr. Wilson Noble write to 
the Zimes describing a driver “who has 
been crawling along at twenty miles an 
hour on the Hog’s Back” being tempted 
to exceed this limit down hill into 
‘Guildford, it shows such an utter lack 
of appreciation of what is a reasonable 
speed for light locomotives on high roads 
that it would be hopeless to leave motorists 
any discretion in the matter, and it is a 
matter for general congratulation that the 
Government have decided to enforce con- 
sideration for the public safety, to say 
nothing of good manners, by law. The 
form of the suggested amendment in the 
Bill is, moreover, most reasonable, as an 
infringement of the speed limit when it is 
dissociated from actual danger to the public 
at the time and place, will be visited with a 
different penalty, and will not involve the 
imprisonment of the offender. It only re- 
mains to be seen what speed limit the 
Government will suggest, but there will be 
some difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory 
determination on this point, for since this 
provision is in no way to affect the prohibi- 
tion against reckless driving, it is obvious it 
must not be placed too low, whereas if a 
high speed is allowed it will be considered 
by many drivers as an indication of the 
minimum reasonable speed. 


The Motor-Car 





be THE Liverpool City Council 
Tudeh, © @NNounces a rehousing scheme 
which is estimated to involve 

an expenditure of 1,000,000/, It will be 
interesting to see what effect the resolution 
of the large financiers not to underwrite any 
more corporation loans for the present will 
have on new issues. It appears likely to 
have more effect in checking municipal 
trading than the report of any Commission, 
and since corporation stocks are issued for 
speculative purposes, trustees will certainly 
avoid them, A difficulty in raising these 
loans will necessitate a higher rate of 
interest being offered, a strain which the 
corporation undertakings cannot afford to 
dear, and which will make their financial 
Position less satisfactory than ever. It has 
tow become apparent that the publie really 
hold the key to the position, and can decide 
this question of muricipal trading one way 


or the other by the control of the purse, in|@ppears to be taken to guard against the 
ratepayers, they are directly in-| overturning of railway trains, travelling 
cranes, and other machinery by the force of 
: wind. “Only a short time ago we had an 
oft Path ee to be hoped that the| example of a train being blown over on the 

ae Pse, on Saturday last, of ; Leven Viaduct, while the viaduct itself was 
the Grand Stand at Perth, | able to withstand a wind pressure calcu- 
it does the more serious mis-|lated at 94 Ibs. per square inch, and 
abies Ibrox Park, will have some|on Friday last week a large steam crane was 

7 ect upon the officials in whom ig}blown into the Mersey at the extension 
in Scotland, usPecting such structures |works of the Brunswick Dock, Liverpool. 


Which, as 
terested. 





er, 


following as 
adventure at 


was no loss of life, but about roo out of 
some 600 occupants were injured—some of 
them severely. The stand is stated to have 
been about 100 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. It 
included a platform, 4 ft. wide by 2 ft. high, 
in front, and nine tiers of seats rising to a 
height which in one report is given as 14 ft. 
and in another as 30 ft. It appears that the 
structure consisted of timber trusses spaced 
at 6 ft. centre to centre, and held together by 
battens and boards, and also by the seats. 
No other lateral bracing was provided, 
hence, on the failure of some horizontal 
timbers during an exciting part of the game, 


cards. From a structural point of view, this 
mishap is much worse than that at Ibrox 
Park, where only a portion of the decking 
dropped out leaving the framework intact, 
whereas in the present instance the sudden 
snapping of a few planks allowed the whole 
stand to fall flat upon the ground. It is 
stated that the usual official inspection had 
been duly made, but events have proved that 
there could have been no really adequate 
examination. We do not, of course, profess 
to make any suggestion as to who may be 
responsible for the mishap. That is a matter 
which, it is to be hoped, will be settled after 
due inquiry. Two points are clear, however 
—(1) That the horizontal timbers were 
inadequate to carry the weight of the specta- 
tors, and (2) that adequate lateral bracing 
was conspicuously absent. 





eon THE principle adopted by the 
Compulsorily arbitrator and affirmed by the 

Acquired. Court in the case of the Mayor 
of Plymouth and the Duke of Northumber- 
land is one of importance to those whose 
lands are acquired compulsorily. The 
Corporation was acquiring land com- 
pulsorily for the site of a reservoir, and 
the land required belonged to three sepa- 
rate owners. The Corporation contended 
that each plot ought to be valued as 
a separate and independent property, 
no regard being had to the fact that 
when acquired with the adjoining lots it 
afforded conditions peculiarly adapted to the 
site of a reservoir. The claimant, on the other 
hand, contended that all the plots should be 
valued as though they were all one in the 
same ownership. The arbitrator steered a 
middle course by regarding the lots as 
separate entities, but giving consideration to 
the advantages and disadvantages each was 
subjected to by the acquisition of its neigh- 
bours, and the Court has affirmed this 
decision. It is clear that either of the parties’ 
contentions would have worked an injustice. 





iad Sees White the effect of wind 
and Moving pressure on buildings, bridges, 
romner ames and kindred structures is care- 
fully ‘considered, and the effort is always 


made to ensure stability, practically no care 








situated upon an elevated travelling plat- 
form, and it was seen to fall over into the 
river when struck by a sudden gust of wind, 
carrying with it five men who were at work 
inside the house, and unfortunately, four of 
these men were drowned. It would be 
difficult to suggest any Satisfactory means— 
except that of reducing the proportion of 
surface to weight—for preventing railway 
trains from being overturned, but the fact 
remains that at present passengers are 
exposed to risk in stormy times, and the 
problem is one deserving of attention from 
railway engineers. In the case of cranes 


the whole structure collapsed like a pack of| in exposed positions there is not so much 


difficulty, and some mechanical device ought 
in future to be employed to guard against 
mishaps. 





A CURIOUS point arose in the 
PY acy te case of Moore v. Todd upon 

which the Court of Appeab 
have taken a view different from that 
of Mr, Justice Bigham. In the year 1388 
a landowner, with a view to developing 
his property, widened a road in front of 
it, and, as this widening conferred some 
benefit on the land in other hands on the 
opposite side of the road, the owner of 
the latter agreed to contribute a lump sum 
on condition “that he should not be liable to 
contribute to the maintenance or repair of the 
said roadway, sewer, and main drain” until the 
same should be “taken to by the parish or 
some other local or public authority,” and 
until that event happened the road was to 
be solely maintained by the other party, the 
defendant to this action. In 1901 the Loca) 
Authority, acting under Section 150 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, made up the road® 
and levied contributions on the owners of 
the land, and the plaintiff, by virtue of the 
above agreement, claimed to be repaid the 
amount so levied from the defendant. The 
Court of Appeal have now held that this 
agreement only applied to the roadway as 
originally constructed by the defendant, and 
that it did not embrace the expenses 
demanded by the Local Authority under 
the section. The Court said the ques 
tion was one of some difficulty, and it 
affords another example of the care that 
should be applied in drawing agreements in 
relation to landed and town property. The 
parties too often regard only their own 
intentions, and forget the liabilities imposeé 
on their property by the tangled mass of 
legislation dealing with the powers of Local 
Authorities. In the present case it seems 
fairly clear that the intention oi the parties 
was that the lump sum payment was to 
cover all the liabilities of the plaintiff in 
respect of the road until the inhabitants at 
large should become responsible for it; yet 
a study of the statute would have revealed 
the fact that the Local Authority under 
Section 150 had power to cal! for consider- 
able expenditure quite outside its “main- 
tenance and repair,” such, for instance, a> 
for paving, lighting, &c., and that such ex- 
penditure must be a condition precedent to 
the adoption of the road by the Locab 
Authority under Section 152. 


One of the most important 


Veritas balan bridge projects on foot at the 
4 present time provides for the 


construction of a railway bridge between 
the Crimea and Northern Caucasia. At the 








In the present instance there | This crane, weighing about 20 tons, was! point selected by the consulting engineer 
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the distance across the Straits of Yenikalé, 
or the Strait of Kertch, as the passage is 
alternatively called, is about 14 miles, and 
the bridge would facilitate the establishment 
of direct railway communication between 
Russia and Central Asia. No details are 
available at the moment as to the type of 
construction to be adopted in this extensive 
scheme, but as the Straits of Yenikalé afford 
the only entrance from the Black Sea to the 
Sea of Azof it will clearly be necessary to 
erect a bridge of sufficient elevation to 
permit the passage of steamships and other 
vessels plying between the two inland seas. 
The proposed work will be fulty 50 per cent. 
lenger than the Forth Bridge, and bearing 
in mind the necessity for avoiding inter- 
terence with navigation, it will probably be 
one of the most remarkable structures 
hitherto contemplated. According to the 
engineer’s estimate the cost will be about 
$50,000/,, and it is announced that the pro- 
ject has been approved in principle by the 
Russian Government. 





WE have received some 
Vulcanised samples of Powell's patent 

vulcanised wood, and are 
asked to express our opinion of them. By 
the process the timber is first saturated at 
boiling point with a thin solution of common 
wefined sugar, and afterwards the water is 
evaporated at a high temperature, leaving 
the interstices in the wood filled in with 
solid matter, and the timber is said to be 
then vulcanised, preserved, and seasoned. 
Tests in regard to absorption, compression, 
and bending have been carried out with 
ordinary wood and wood treated by this 
process, and they have shown that the 
“ processed” wood was superior in every 
respect, so far as these particular tests are 
concerned, Beech showed the most remark- 
able alteration after its conversion, for its 
specific gravity was increased by no less 
than 50 percent. Whilst during immersion 
for fourteen days the normal beech absorbed 
one pint of water, the vulcanised blocks 
absorbed Jess than one-fifth of that quantity. 
We have made some independent experi- 
ments with the samples sent to us. Not 
having had corresponding pieces of the 
planks from which the treated samples were 
cut we cannot, of course, give any relative 
values in regard to absorption. But the 
sample of maple sent is remarkably non- 
absorbtive. The elm and oak also showed 
very little tendency to imbibe much, and the 
beech came fourth. For the rest, poplar, 
ash, Canary white wood, and three varieties 
of pine we have no elements for comparison, 
but none of them absorbed much water 
during a fortnight’s immersion. Micro- 
sections of the different woods throw 
ut little light on the nature of the 
alteration effected in them by this preserving 
process, but the majority of the cells are 
filled with some dark substance, and are not 
in their natural state. We are informed 
that the specimens we have examined have 
all been subjected to a fairly high tem- 
perature—over 140 deg. Fahr., and some 
over 200 deg, Fahr. They show no signs 
of splitting. We have come to the con- 
clusion, after our experiments, that the 
process must increase the durability of 
the woods; and the only adverse criticism 
we have to make is that the woods are all 
to some extent discoloured. The process 
stems to make the grain of the wood more 





visible, however, and that is often an advan- 
tage where the wood is to be polished and 
not painted. 





; AN interesting building, latterly 

Ae Gilevine used as printers’ offices and as 
the-Fields. 4 workshop by the contractors 
for the Central London Railway, is being 
demolished for a theatrical-scenery factory 
to be erected by Mr. J. Carmichael, con- 
tractor, The old building stands in Little 
Denmark-street, at the north-eastern end of 
Lloyd’s-court, near the churchyard gate, and 
was built in 1816 as a schoolhouse for the 
charity founded under William Shelton’s 
will of August 5, 1672, in favour of the 
parishes of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields, and St. Paul, Covent 
Garden. The land, of which the trustees of 
Carter’s Foundation, at Wilford, near Not- 
tingham, are the freeholders, had belonged 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Sewell, xée Lloyd, whose 
will mentions that her house (pulled down 
in 1727) formerly stood on the site. The 
school-house had served of late years as a 
residence of the master of the adjoining 
National Schools ; the tenancy by the Shel- 


ton Charity expired in 1877. It is, or rather | be 


was, octagonal on plan, with a central column 
or pillar that had been utilised for the flues 
of the fireplaces on the two floors, In our 
issue of June 13, 1891, we reproduced a 
bird's-eye view, of about 1560, showing 
the buildings on this spot and the pre- 
cincts of Queen Mathilda’s lazar hospital, 
having a high wall along each of the three 
sides ; the triangular space being bounded 
by Elde-strate (since Hog-lane, or Crown- 
street, and now Charing Cross-road), Le-lane 
(since Monmouth, then Dudley-street, and 
now Shaftesbury - avenue), and a wide 
thoroughfare—the present High-street—that 
separated the precincts from the Pitaunce 
Croft or Sixteen-acre Close of Blemundes- 
burye Manor. At the Reformation the property 
was granted to John Dudley, Viscount L’'Isle 
and Duke of Northumberland, who built on 
the site of the hospitium a house, which 
subsequently belonged to the Dudleys, Earls 
of Leicester, and Alicia, Duchess Dudley, 
whose cenotaph (1669) is preserved in the 
parish church; that house stood between 
the later Lloyd’s-court and Denmark-street. 
Just north of the old school-house is the 
“ Judgment” or “ Resurrection” gate of the 
parish churchyard. The stone gate, having 
the curious oaken carving in the tympanum 
of the arch, was removed thither in 1865 
from the north side in High-street, where it 
had replaced the gate built in 1687 of red 
and yellow brick by Love, the carver, who 
was paid 20/,, after a design by W. Leverton; 
confer Hatton’s “New View,” 1708, The 
new National Schools at the corner of 
Endell-street—the way to the Elms of the 
bird's-eye view —were built after E. M. 
Barry’s designs, and are illustrated, with 


two plans, in the Builder of December 22, 
1860, 


_ 
Te 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Quarterly Review includes, among the 
articles in a very good number, one on “ The 
Royal Academy and Reform,” which is full of 
truth and good sense, and will not be without 
its effect on public opinion ; that it will have 
any effect on the Academy we doubt, for though 
there are individual academicians who are far- 
seeing men of wide artistic sympathies, they 
seem to have little weight in the body to which 
they belong, which in its official and corporate 
character and procedure is one of the most 





narrow - minded, prejudiced, and selfish oj 
ublic bodies. Is it, indeed properly a “ public 
body " atall? Is it not rather, as the writer of 
the article sug “a private art-club,” chiefly 
concerned with the interests of its own mem. 
bers? The action of the Academy in using the 
Chantrey bequest to buy in the works of it; 
own members is not alluded to in the article, 
though it might well have been. The two chie/ 
charges made by the Quarterly critic are that 
the Academy is far too limited in its numbers, 
and is jealously kept so ; and that (as we have 
over and over again said) it is not really an 
Academy of Arts at all, but an Academy of 
Painting, with sculpture and architecture 
allowed a small show in a very unsatisfactory 
manner, and other forms of art ignored. The 
remedy suggested for the first evil—that the 
Academy should be open to all artists of repute 
without limitation as to numbers, we cannot 
concur in ; it would be unworkable ; but the 
number of Associates should be increased and 
they should have more voice in the proceed. 
ings than they have at present. In regard to 
the second point, a very good suggestion is 
made—that the Academy should hold two 
annual exhibitions of modern work instead 
of one; the first to be devoted to pic. 
tures and to such forms of sculpture as are 
meant to stand by themselves ; the second to 
architecture, to sculpture and carving in con- 
nexion with architecture, and to such minor 
arts as jewellery, furniture, metal-work, &c. 
The writer seems to have forgotten stained 
glass, a very important art, perhaps hardly to 
called a minor one; we have long urged 
that the Academy ought to make arrangements, 
to exhibit actual glass, and not the wretched 
expedient of small coloured drawings; and 
with the double exhibition it would be possible 
to do this. We must, of course, recognise the 
fact (touched on by the writer) that painting is 
the most popular of the arts ; though the ques- 
tion may be asked whether it is the business of 
the Academy to bend art to popular standards. 
Why the Quarterly critic proposes that the 
Academy should give up its schools we do not 
understand, nor do we see any reason for such 
a course. On the contrary, it appears to us 
that the instruction it provides free of cost, for 
those who have shown that they are worth it, 
is the best thing the Academy does. Nor do 
we see at present any signs of the success of 
the large number of younger artists who we 
are told intend “to do without the Academy. 
After all is said, the Academy is still by far the 
best exhibition of modern painting and sculp- 
ture that we have in London ; only it might be 
so much better. : ; 

Among other articles in the same issue o! 
the Quarterly are a very useful one on Sub- 
marine vessels (with diagrams), and one by 
Sir Oliver Lodge on “The Survival of Per- 
sonality,” being a review of the late Frederic 
Myers’s book ; a subject which, as far as it can 
be grasped, interests us all, irrespective of pro- 
fession or art. 

To the Art Fourna/l Mr. Howard Ince con- 
tributes an article which he entitles “A Refer- 
ence to Tangier,” accompanied by a number of 
excellent and characteristic sketches of his own, 
of bits of the oriental architecture of Tangier, 
almost untouched by European influence. 
Though the article is mainly written to de- 
scribe the sketches and the architecture, there 
is a short but interesting summary of the 
history of Tangier in relation to England—a 
curious one, and not very creditable to English 
policy of a century ago. Mr. Arthur Tomson 
contributes an article with his own illustra 
tions, on “Studland,” the quiet and pictur- 
esque village near Swanage, with a Norman 
church, Under the title “A Decorative Achieve- 
ment in Glasgow,” Mr. Percy Bate give 
a description, with illustrations from photo- 
graphs, of what appears to be a really artistic 
set of business offices in Glasgow, in which 
Glasgow sculptor has worked with a Glasgow 
architect, and the Scottish Guild of Handicrat 
has produced metal-work of original desig". 
Of the two sets of finger-plates given, howeve" 
we object to those on page 251, as perspec 
interiors with figures are quite onsuital* 
either for repoussé work in general or sas 
finger-plates in particular. Those 0” | a 
preceding page are far better; the bongs 
consisting of decoratively-treated figures Wi": 
no attempt at realistic effect, and the we 
= harmonise with the general line of 
plates. a 

The most interesting thing in the Maga: 
of Art is the rather =e but charmingly simp 





and sincere narrative of a Japanese artist Mr. 
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Markino, who has been endeavouring 
Yoshio Matiiacalty to get his living in London 
sketches and studies of London figures and 

y Illustrations of three of his drawings 
scene®. , one in colour, and it is interesting to 
t 


pd of the Japanese habit and style in 


’ through the portrayal of 
pret 5 per ny a every one who 


the narrative will feel drawn towards the 
wie fo SEO, ere bs ind 
as the world counts success. . ‘ - he 
access, the thorough enjoyment - 8 Joe : 
evidently has Pa ar. a = aa oa 
continues his essay On The Recent Advance 
in Architecture” as illustrated in —T 
houses. He quotes a characteristic remar 
jom a client—“I am quite sure that in 
country houses it is pleasantest and best to 
build with simplicity, but I am equally sure 
that simplicity is very expensive.” We believe 
it is usually found to be so, but the explanation 
of the enigma is that the only architects who 
will design with simplicity, at present, are 
those who demand, and specify for, good work 
and good materials, Many much more showy 
houses are built with inferior work and 
materials, and hence are cheaper though at 
first glance they may look more expensive. A 
jerry-builder’s “ simplicity ' will be cheap—1s 
jong as it lasts. Mr. Davison’s notion of the 
advance in architecture lies rather too much 
in the direction of eccentricity and of what we 
may call the self-ccnscious picturesque ; that is 
to say, the illustrations selected tend in that 
direction. “The decorative figure-work of 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn " is the subject of another 
illustrated article. We deny that the “ Panel 
for L’Art Nouveau "” and the “ Panel for a Bed- 
room” are “decorative,” except in principle, 
for decorative work should surely be beautiful, 
and these are not. Now “ The Flute Players,” 
a design for stained glass, really is 
decorative, that is to say, its lines are 
beautiful and not merely its aesthetic treatment ; 
correct zesthetic (as to flatness, proper treat- 
ment of material, &c.) is not enough in itself to 
save the soul of a decorative artist or of his 
spectators. The design for tapestry “ Le Roi 
au Chantier,” is also truly decorative, and so 
also is the elevation called “Design for an 
Interior.” The article on “the Paris Salons” 
by Prince Karageorgevitch appears to us 
singularly wrong-headed in its preferences ; 
or perhaps one should not say “ singularly,” 
since nearly all writers seem to have got some- 
thing wrong in their heads about French art, 
and praise all its eccentricities as if they were 
virtues, We find the old cant, which we are 
tired of hearing, that the New Salon is full of 
the work of artists and the Old Salon of that of 
people who paint pictures to sell ; a remark 
which it is almost supposed now to be the cor- 
rect thing to make ; whereas any one without a 
bias in his judgment can see well enough that 
the New Salon is getting steadily worse ; that 
to fill its walls it admits things which the Old 
Salon jary would dismiss as utterly below the 
mark for exhibition ; and that, in spite of all 
the “pot-boiling” which undoubtedly finds 
place in the Old Salon, it contains a consider- 
able number of pictures far superior to any- 
thing to be found in the New Salon, while in 
respect of sculpture there is absolutely no com- 
Parison possible. Mr. Spielmann is continuing 
ils valuable series of articles on “ Art Forgeries 
and Counterfeits,” the present number dealing 
with forgeries in leather-work, silver plate, gold 
jewellery, precious stones, cameos, and furni- 
ture and wood-carving, Some of the revela- 
tions in these articles are extraordinary ; they 
should be read by all who are possessed with 
the desire to become collectors The writer 
quotes Mr. King’s Handbook on “ Engraved 
Gems” to the effect that “for “every 
antique gem of note fully a dozen of its 
ae are now in circulation, and often 
. Close is the imitation as to throw doubt on 
¢ authenticity of the original itself.” In the 
1900 Paris Exhibition a jeweller exhibited four 
then ct see honestly stating that one of 
Which a ren tee ae eee 
crushing. The result it > perl age ese 
ac nye ee to the sagelachere % ke 
» Mr. Spielmann’ : , 
Conclusion that is ‘perchislen’ | ‘oe cae 
time any kind of antique ay pg gins 
more likely to be » you are on the whole 
an original borchasing an imitation than 
k » UD wg Poa — _ from a 
va ept untouched 
develnpant Present genius for imitation was 


of which is always published too late in 
the month to come into our review, con- 
tains in its July number a series of articles 
on artistic subjects, ancient and modern, 
which are all of interest, and some of which 
illustrate novel and rather out-of-the-way 
subjects. Such is M. Blochet’s article on 
“ Mussulman Manuscripts and Miniatures” as 
illustrated in the recent exhibition at Paris. 
The prohibition to paint figures, embodied in 
the Mahommedan religious code, of course 
weighs heavily on Mussulman art, though it 
appears to have been evaded or disobeyed at 
times, as some of the illustrations to this 
article show, among others the exceedingly 
curious drawing of a fat man struggling 
with or holding a serpent, from the astro- 
nomical treatise of Abd-er-rahman-el-Sufi ; 
apparently a symbol of the constellation 
Draco. There is a good review of the 
Dutch exhibition at the Guildhall (not signed) ; 
the writer truly remarks that the modern 
collection was far more representative than 
the ancient one, and, as he says, must have 
been a revelation to many. He does full 
justice to Jacob Maris, without overlooking 
the two others of the name. That Israels is a 
very unequal painter we agree, but we 
should hardly say that Mauve was ; certainly 
not as illustrated in this exhibition, except for 
one or two small and slight things which can 
only be regarded as sketches; and in 
the mention of his best works there we 
are surprised to find no reference to that 
perfect picture of the sheep under the trees, 
which hung close to the door (we forget its 
title), and which was certainly one of the 
finest things in the whole collection. “The 
Plate of Winchester College,” an article by 
Mr. Percy Macquoid, is accompanied by some 
very fine illustrations ; in fact, the illastrative 
department of the magazine is altogether of 
the highest order, as well as the printing and 
make-up. It includes examples of French 
furniture of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and a number of illustrations from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, including his fine series 
of figures for New College window—“ Tem- 
perance,” “Pradence,’ “ Fortitude,” and 
“Justice.” It seems to be intended that the 
writing should be done by contributors with 
special knowledge of their subjects, and of 
course the magazine is not one for popular 
interest : it is issued for the esoteric circle of 
art-lovers and art-students. It is to be hoped 
there is a numerous enough public among 
these to keep such a periodical going. 

The Cornhill Magazine, which has been 
giving a series of articles on “ Prospects in 
the Professions,” taking one profession after 
another, takes in this month that of “The 
Artist” ; to which we may object in the first 
instance that art is nota “profession.” As it 
is so ranked here, however, one is not surprised 
to find that the subject is treated from an ex- 
clusively money-making point of view. It is 
advisable to paint “small pictures,” they sell 
better ; a certain dealer attributed his success 
to “never buying a picture that could not be 
carried under the arm” ; though unfortunately 
“the Academy and other exhibitions compel 
pictures to be of an absurdly large scale ee 
which at all events is something new. Artists 
neglect their opportunities, we are told, through 
want of worldly wisdom. The writer of the 
article was recently on a well-known salmon 
river in Scotland; “at every turn was a 
picture, and every pool was the haunt of a 
fisherman.” The richest men in England and 
America come to fish in this stream: if an 
artist would only paint “ portraits” of all the 
scenes on the forty miles of stream, the rich 
fishing men would buy them wholesale as 
reminiscences of their sport. That, apparently, 
is the writer's notion of the objects of land- 
scape-painting—to make “ portraits” of places 
that people are interested in. It is a truly 
British idea! There are some true remarks 
in the article, especially as to the want of 
encouragement to artists from the State or 
from Royalty in this country ; but the article 
can hardly, we should think, have been written 
by an artist. If the writer 1s one, we can only 
say that he has a very poor and debased con- 
ception of his calling. 

Knowledge contains an article by Mr. Arthur 
H. Bell, on the important subject of the 
possible future use of wireless telegraphy in 
assisting the preparation of weather forecasts. 
One of the principal difficulties in weather 
forecasting for this country is that the whole 
space of the Atlantic is out of the region of 
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movements of storms ; we ca latest 
information from the enstens x aoe of 
America, but after that we have no information 
as to the path of stcrm centres till th 
reach our own shores. Mr. Bell’s idea is that 
by the aid of wireless telegraphy, when further 
developed, information as t weather in an 
part of the Atlantic could be communicated 
from ships actually at sea. In the same number 
is what we suppose is the close of the discus- 
sion between Mr. Burkitt and M Antoniadi 
as to the exterior cross on the dome of St. 
Sophia, supposed by Mr. Antoniadi to have 
been described by the Silentiary. M. Anto- 
niadi adopts a very positive attitude, but we do 
not think he has made out his case, We, at 
all events, cannot be persuaded that the word 
Eypave could refer to modelling a cross in 
the round. The word means indifferently 
writing” or “ drawing’;” it may be applied 
to any form of design on a flat surface such as 
mosaic or sgraffito (which is in fact the Italian 
— = the same word), but we never heard 
e ere used to signify modelling in the 
References to some other periodi 
month we must defer to our as ay aa, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY oF 
Vetere ult. the member 
visi ournville, near Birmingh: ' 
Cadbury’s model village. Mr. Wea en “ 
the architect, met the party and showed jon 
over a considerable part of the estate. Several 
houses were examined, and the nearly com- 
pleted Ruskin Hall was much admired. It was 
thought that the great success, both social and 
architectural, of this experiment should do 
much to encourage similar schemes elsewhere 
The Church of St. Agatha, Birmingham, was 
then visited, under the guidance of Mr. Bid- 
lake, the architect, and also Messrs. Keep's 
warehouse, a refined piece of work by the 
same architect. The day was concluded bya 
visit to the Eagle Insuranee Company's 
Offices, Messrs. Lethaby & Ball, architects 
where the interior, with its beautiful marble 
and plaster work, was especially admired. 
Some of Mr. Edgar Wood's work at Middleton 
was visited on Tuesday evening, July 28, by 
twenty members. The Old-road Chapel has 
been lately decorated by the architect and Mr. 
Jackson, the painter, and has a charming in- 
ternal effect of rich colouring. The new 
Wesleyan Chapel is an excellent piece of 
grouping, arranged picturesquely round a 
cloister or courtyard. Mr. Wood's own house 
is full of interest, and the formal garden he is 
developing shows what good results can be 
got on a very small scale. 


—_ 
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COMPETITIONS. 


WaTER SUPPLY, FLAMBOROUGH.—The com- 
petition for the best scheme for the water 
supply of Flamborough has resulted in the 
plans of Messrs. Elliott & Brown, of Notting- 
ham, being adopted. Fourteen schemes were 
submitted. 


MAIDENHEAD FREE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
—The following is the result of this competi- 
tion :—Ist. Messrs. Blangy & Van Baars, 19, 
Old-square, Lincoln’s Inn; 2nd. Messrs. 
McEwen & Kale, 3, Newham-street, Birming- 
ham ; 3rd, Messrs. North & Robin, 203, Strand, 
W.C. Mr. Edward Mountford was the assessor, 
and there were eighty-six designs submitted. 
MANCHESTER Roya. INFIRMARY.—The fol- 
lowing architects have been selected to send in 
plans in competition for the building of the 
new Manchester Royal Infirmary, viz. :—Mr. 
H. Percy Adams, London : Messrs. Campbell 
Douglas & Paterson, Glasgow ; Messrs. Edwin 
T. Hall & John Brooke, London ; Mr. W. Cecil 
Hardisty. Manchester; Messrs. Heathcote & 
Sons, Manchester; Messrs. Henman & 
Cooper, Birmingham ; Mr. John W. Simpson, 
London; Messrs, Thomson & Sandilands, 
Glasgow ; Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, London ; 
Messrs. Waddington, Son, & Dunkerley, 
Manchester ; Messrs. Thos. Worthington & 
Son, Manchester ; and Messrs. Young & Hall, 
London. 

County ScHoot, Acton.—The architects 
chosen to compete for the Acton Courty 
School competition are Messrs. Pratt, Adams, 
Pywell, Ciay, Tiltman, Osborne Smith, and 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope. The drawings are 
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} 
THE OLD SORBONNE CHAPEL, PARIS. |THE ROYAL ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTI- 


A LITTLE while ago it was announced that the 
foundations of the fourteenth century chapel 
of the Sorbonne had been discovered, and 
were going to be perpetuated by coloured slabs 
laid in situ, in the great courtyard north of the 
church. The plan is, however, being outlined 
in cement, and shows a semi-circular apse with 
a wall slightly thinner than the north and 
south walls of the chapel. There are rooms, or 
spaces (one of which has a staircase marked), 
at the east end; and a larger apartment, 
probably the sacristy, abuts on the north side 
of the chancel. There are no aisles and no 
transepts, but owing to the Rue de la Sorbonne 
“ New Buildings” cutting across the western 
extremity of the nave, it is impossible to state 


for certain the length of the chapel, _ 


whether it had any towers at the west end, as 
shown in the “Tapestry Map” of Paris. 

The position of the chapel is at about 15 ft. 
below the steps across the great quadrangle, 
and, with the apartments at the east end, 
extends to within ro ft. of the east wing of 
Richelieu’s Quadrangle. The chapel was about 
25 ft. wide inside, and from the interior 
extremity of the apse to the Rue de la Sorbonne 
buildings, measured about 75 {t. long. The 
south wall of the nave was about 8 ft. thick, 
the north one about 6/({t. thick, and the apse wall 
about 5 ft. thick. 

The plan differs entirely from the one given 
on page 85 of Mr. Gréard’s “ Nos Adieux a la 
Vieille Sorbonne.” 


TUTE AT YORK.* 


THURSDAY, July 23, was devoted to a visit 
to the castles of Bolton and Middleham. The 
party, which numbered about a hundred, first 
went by train to Redmire, and then in carriages 
bya short but hilly journey to Bolton. Here 
the castle was described by Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, who pointed out that the building had 
been erected by Sir Richard le Scrop, 
probably in rivalry of the new, works with 
which Ralph Nevill, the Lord of Middleham, had 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE MODERN CARPENTER, JOINER, AND CaBINE?- 
MAKER, Edited hy G. L. Sutcliffe. 
Volume V. (The Gresham Pablishing Co ) 


Divisional- |, - 


lately surrounded his Norman keep. Bolton 
had, however, been built upon a new site, and 
in the newest fashion, in the form of four 
ranges of chambers disposed round an open 
court with towers at the angles. Sir Richard 
le Scrop obtained licence to crenellate his house 
at Boltoa in 1379, but Mr. Hope showed that he 
had already in the previous year entered into a 
‘contract with Joho Lewyn, mason, for the erec- 
‘tion of certain works at Bolton, which, however, 
‘only appeared to extend to two sides of the 
existing building. The original contract is 
mow in the possession of Lord Bolton, the 
owner of the castle, and is in French, but 
‘Mr. Hope submitted the following translation 
‘of the operative part of it :— 

“In the first place a tower for a kitchen, 
‘which shall be vaulted and embattled, and shall 
be of a height of 50 ft. below the battlement, 
and shall be in length of 10 ells and in breadth 


‘8 ells, and the outside walls of the said tower 


shall be of a thickness of 2 ells. Also there 
shall be made between the said tower for the 
kitchen and the gate a house vaulted and 





* Continued from last week, p. 133. 





Amc mata Se} 


embattled, and above the vault shall be 
chambers one above the other, and = 
chamber shall be of the length of 12 ells ang ;, 
breadth 54 ells, and the said house shal! b¢ ., 
a height of 40 ft. below the battlement. 2, 
the thickuess of the walls outside 2 ells ang 
within 4 ft. Also there shall be an op, 
battled tower which shall be of a height 9; 
50 ft. under the battlements, in which tow, 
there shall be a gate vaulted, and above ty, 
gate shall be three chambers, one above th. 
other, and they shall be in length 10} ells ang 
in width 5} ells. And in the same tower oy 
the side ot the gate towards the south shal! }. 
a vaulted chamber, and over that chamber sha), 
be three chambers, one above the other, whic) 
shall be in length 13 ells, and in breadth 7 elj: 
and the walls outside of the said chamber, 
shall be of a thickness of 6 ft. and within oj 
4 ft. Also there shall be a chamber adjoining 
the said tower on the side towards the wes: 
which shall be vaulted and embattled, and of ; 
height of go ft. under the battlement, and ove; 
the said vaulted chamber another house 
vaulted, and above that a chamber which shai) 
be in length ro ells with the entry, and 5) ¢)); 
in width, and the walls without the ‘saiq 
chambers shall be of the thickness of 2 ¢}}: 
and the walls within of 4 ft. Also all the house. 
and chambers aforesaid shall have entrie: 
chimnies, doors, windows, and privies, and 
all necessaries which are required for the said 
work. Also there shall be three staircases, one 
within the kitchen and two for the tower of the 
gate. Also all the walls within the aforesaid 
chambers which shall be parciose shall be of a 
thickness of 3ft. or 4ft., according as the, 
require.” 

For the aforesaid works John Lewyn was to 
win his own stone, and to be paid 1003, for 
each perch, “ measured by 20 ft. by the ell, as 
well for vaults as for walls” and to receive 
besides fifty marks. Sir Richard undertook to 
find wood for the lime-kilns, the carriage of a! 
stones, sand, and lime, and the timber for the 
centres and scaffolds. According to Lelau<, 
the castle was eighteen years in bui!ding, and 
cost every year 1,000 marks. Mr. Hope als 
pointed out the arrangement of the building: 
and drew special attention to the singular wa, 
in which the portcullises that defended eacn 
doorway were merely drawn up above them 
and not into a groove out of sight. He also 
indicated in the hall the singular contrivance 
noticed by Leland, whereby the smoke from 
the central fire escaped through holes in the 
heads of the windows instead of through the 
more usual louvre surmounting the roof. The 
castle, though for the most part in ruins, 1s well 
cared for, and from the top of one wing, which 
retains its floors and_ roof, the visitors were 
gratified by a magnificent view of Wensie). 
dale. : 
From the castle a drive through Lord 
Bolton’s park brought the party to Leyburn, 
whence, after luncheon, the journey was '¢ 
sumed to Middieham. Here Mr. Hope again 
acted as guide, and explained how the irs 
Norman castle was now a small derelict moatec 
mount on the rising ground to the north. The 
present castle consists of a quadrangle o 
ranges of chambers, with corner towers, 
erected by Ralph Lord Nevill of Raby, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, enclosing 
a great rectangular keep or tower of = 
stories, the work probably of Robert b bea 
Ranulf, towards the close of the twelfth 
century. Were the tower absent, Mr. ve 
pointed out, the plan would resemble that 0 
the castles of Wressle and Bolton. Between 
the keep and the line of the eastern curtain, 
are the ruins of the chapel, which, though 0 
the fourteenth century, is a curious example © 
imitation of the same style of architecture 
the keep. The ranges of buildings poorer: 
the enceinte appear to have been on es 
within the lines of the surrounding ora 
From a survey of the castle made {or ge 
Henry VIII. in 1538, Mr. Hope was SF 
point out the uses of the various buildings. to 
comparison with Bolton, the present coadien 
of Middleham Castle is most unsatisfactory, 
the mischievous ivy being allowed to poet 
unchecked, and only last February 4 os 
mass of masonry fell from one of the oe 
towers. An earnest hope was expressed “ 
the owner, Lord Masham, would do paced 
thing to prevent further loss, and take ee 
effectual steps to support the overhangi?s 
turrets of the great Norman keep. aby 
At the evening meeting a paper was rea a 
Professor E, C, Clark, of Cambridge, 
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er ape eae . 
‘ was devoted to a day 
Friday, the ny bers of the Yorkshire 


archaeological Society. The morning was 
in ng in succession the churches of 
spent nts’ North-street, St. John Ousegate, 
St. Michael Spurriergate, St. Denis Walm- 
gate, Holy Trinity Goodramgate, and St. 
Martin, Coney-street, with the object of 
examining the notable remains of old painted 
jass sti existing in them. Mr, N. H. J. 
glass tke acted as guide, and pointed out the 
pe saes of tha fovea Troe, wie 

examples ¢ Jesse Tree, whic 
eg im have been first invented by 
the famous Abbot Suger, of St. Denys, in 


a luncheon the party reassembled at 
Clifford’s Tower, where Mr. Hope, on being 
called upon, briefly referred to its history, and 
pointed out the reasons for believing that the 
mount on which it stood formed part of the 
castle erected by William the Conqueror in 
1068 to overawe and dominate the city. The 
Bayle Hill,on the opposite side of the river, 
was, he believed, the second castle thrown up 
by William later in the same year, when the 
citizens again revolted, to keep in order those 
on the south bank of the Ouse, and with the 
other castle to control the passage of the 
river, According to Orderic this Bayle Hill 
was thrown up in eight days. Mr. Hope also 
referred to a project for effectually defacing 
the grand earthworks that encircle the city by 
laying them out with walks, garden seats, and 
planting them with shrubs and flowers. Such 
defacement he considered would be nothing 
less than a crime, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite 
next described the extensive salvage works 
that have lately been carried out to arrest the 
fall of the tower. . He attributed the existing 
walls to the time of Henry IL., and said that 
originally there were no doubt buildings inside, 
chiefly of timber. The rest of the castle had been 
converted into a prison. The prison part had at 
different times been rebuilt, but the tower itself 
had always been preserved as a relic. Seventy 
or eighty years ago some ingenious people cut 
away part of the mount to make a road, and, as 
a result, the weight of the building was too 
much for the earth, and it bade fair to go down 
into the yard below. He was asked to come 
down and consult with Colonel Beamish, offi- 
cial surveyor of such buildings, and there was 
no shadow of doubt that the mischief was not 
in the walls but in the earth below. They 
agreed to report that it was a matter to be 
dealt with by an engineer who was accustomed 
to deal with earth pressure, and in the end an 
arrangement was made to carry out certain 
repairs, The whole of the moving part had 
been buttressed up, and he believed that part 
of the wall was now safe from further move- 
ment. He would not say that the whole 
castle was, because the cutting away of the toe 
of the mount extended to the other end. There 
had up to now been no sign of movement, and 
they hoped this state of things would continue. 
In the course of the work some curious 
things were found, including the stones on 
Which he was standing, most of them 
thirteenth-century work. At present, except 
that some few seemed to belong to the chapel, 
they could not say really what they were. 
Below the ground on which they were standing 
Were a series of piles and rails joining them, 
and this was believed to be the palisade of 
William’s castle, which Mr, Hope had told 
them about, and he believed it was all there 
W their feet, When these stone walls 

hee built the mound was apparentl 

ightened, and the piling was no doubt leit 
Tue” the new earthwork. He thought a 
poe ic eee to help them to plan it out 
Archere volt worth doing. As the Yorkshire 
Archzeological Society had from time to time 
pe es to investigate such work, they 
‘ a put their hands in their pockets and 
spend a little on this, It would be most 
uteresting to find the actual wooden fortifica- 
be of oe eleventh cent 

t. Munby, the official i 

moperty for the Yorkshire County Gouri, in 
Whom it is now vested also added some 
remarks on the works lately completed. 

al, in Forgan st made to the Merchants’ 
the guidance of dee Br Pistia —— 


The day’ 
invitation’ » Proceedings ended with a visit, by | abl 


n, to the pleasant grounds of the York- 

a a Mary’s ‘ees a a & 
, si t. 

and other ponitah and the m tower 
ons of the Roman defences of 


shir 
r 


York. For some time past an acrimonious 
local controversy has been carried on in the 
newspapers and elsewhere as to the treatment 
of certain recently-excavated portions of St. 
Mary's Abbey. Additional interest, therefore, 
attached to this visit, inasmuch as it had been 
decided to await the expert opinion of members 
of the Institute before coming to any conclu- 
sion in the matter. 

The party having assembled at the scene of 
the excavations on the site of the destroyed 
choir, Mr. Hope briefly narrated the story of 
the foundation, and suggested that the recently- 
exposed apses were portions of the church 
begun by William Rufus in 1088. In plan they 
were at present quite unique in this country, 
and it behoved them to take every care of 
them. When they were first exposed he 
happened to come over and see them, and was 
asked what had better be done to preserve 
them. There were one or two courses open. 
The first was to bury them again, but the 
Society did not want to do that after spending 
money in uncovering them. Then there was a 
second course, which had been adopted, and for 
this reason. These gardens formed a play- 
ground for the children of the subscribers, and 
it was obvious that if such rough foundations, 
which were in a very tender condition, like all 
newly excavated work, were left unprotected the 
children would run over them and reduce them 
to a more or less shapeless mass. Obviously 
the first thing to do was to make secure in its 
place every one of the original stones, which 
he advised should be done with lias lime 
mortar, put in with a stick and not with a 
trowel. Cement, owing to its expansive pro- 
perty when used in small quantities, ought not 
to be employed. Seeing that the remains were 
standing up to various heights, he suggested 
that they should be brought to a common level 
with brickwork, the advantage of this being 
that there was no confounding it with eleventh- 
century rubble. Having done that, they had 
to guard against rain and frost, and the best 
way was to cover the top with Yorkshire 
flags. As a result, all this work had been 
anchored down for posterity. Mr. Hope went 
on to suggest that the areas which were 
originally within the church should not. be 
turfed, but would have been better covered 
with gravel. 

Mr. Micklethwaite, who followed, agreed 
with Mr. Hope as to the method of preserva- 
tion adopted, and said incidentally that the 
fiend the archzeologist had now to fight was the 
landscape gardener who worked for an 
ignorant public. 

Mr. J. Bilson urged the carrying out of 
excavations on the opposite side, so as to clear 
up the history of the middle part of the build- 
ing. There was no other building like this in 
the country, the analogies being in France. 
No architect could have put the points more 
clearly than Mr. Hope. By covering up the 
plan, they would be depriving their descend- 
ants of the opportunity of studying them. He 
himself had done precisely the same thing at 
Howden with regard to flag covers, and they 
could not see the top of the walls, and water 
could not get in, and no one objected. Last year 
he had the privilege of taking over the excava- 
tions at York M. le Comte de Lasteyrie, Professor 
of Archzeology at I’Ecole des Chartes, Paris, and 
a member rs the Commission des Monuments 
Historiques. There was not a man in France 
whose opinion would carry more weight, and 
he expressed cordial approval of what had 
been done, and expressed a wish that all the 
foundations might be treated in the same 
manner. 

M. Camille-Enlart (formerly Librarian of 
l'Ecole des Beaux-Arts, now Director of the 
Museum of Comparative Sculpture at the Troca- 
dero, Paris, and also a member of the Commis- 
sion des Monuments Historiques), addressed 
the meeting in French, and likewise expressed 
his approval of what had been done. 

The President, Sir Henry Howorth, accord- 
ingly proposed the following resolution :— 
“That the members of the Royal Archzxo- 
logical Institute, at this their meeting in York, 
desire to emphasise the importance of preserv- 
ing the early remains of the Abbey Church of 
St. Mary, and are of opinion that the method 
which has been adopted for their preservation 
is the most satisfactory and excellent one avail- 
2 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook (Vice-President) seconded 
the resolution, and, after some remarks by Mr. 
W. W. Hargrove on the part of the local 
objectors, it was put to the vote and carried 








The visitors were afterwards entertained 
tea by the Philosophical Society. x 
n the evening the Lord Mayor 
Mayoress of York held a reccption “of 12 
: eption of the 
members of the Institute at the Mansion House 
where the civic insignia and a number of 
interesting muniments and charters were dis- 
played for their edification. At the request of 
the Lord Mayor Mr. Hope gave a description 
of the insignia and plate, which include a fine 
great mace and other pieces, the work of York 
goldsmiths, and the sword of the Emperor 
Sigismund that was once hung over his stall as 
a Knight of the Garter in St, George’s Chapel 
Windsor. This was given to the city in 1439 
3 — of Windsor who was a native of 
ork. 
_ On Saturday, the 25th, the members 
journeyed by rail to Doncaster, and thence by 
carriages to Conisburgh. Here the castle was 
described by Mr. Hope, who showed that 
historically it was no doubt the work of 
William de Warenne, and had at first consisted 
of a great moated mount, with a small outer 
bailey on the west, originally defended by 
palisades. On the substitution of masonry for 
the timber defences, probably early in the 
twelfth century, the outer court had been 
neglected, and the new defences confined to 
the margin of the mount. Subsequently, the 
splendid circular tower had been added 
towards one edge of the fortified area: per- 
haps from its likeness to the Orford keep, 
which was in building from 1170 to 1175 and 
onwards, about 1170, by Hammeline, Earl of 
Surrey, the husband of the heiress of the 
Warennes. 
After a thorough examination oi the keep by 
the party, the journey was resumed to Roche 
Abbey. Here, after luncheon, the remains of 
the Cistercian Abbey church and the founda- 
tions of the monastic buildings were explained 
by Mr. Harold Brakspear, who called attention 
to the extreme beauty and simplicity of the 
architecture, and pointed out the order in which 
the buildings had been erected. 
M. Camille-Enlart spoke of the universa 
character of Cistercian abbeys wherever they 
were found, in Germany, Italy, France, or Grea 
Britain, and said he had been specially struck 
by the resemblance of the photographs of that 
abbey to certain Cistercian abbeys in the Alps. 
He referred to the mode of life and the habits 
of the Cistercians, who generally built in a valley 
near a stream, and engaged in agriculture and 
worked their mill by the stream. They pro- 
vided an infirmary for old or sick monks, 
which was a'ways an important part of a 
Cistercian abbey, but was always apart from it. 
Tickhill Castle was the next place visited. 
It was, however, difficult to see anything of it 
except the gatehouse on account of the masses 
of ivy that hid the walls and the number of 
trees that concealed the mount. Mr. Hope, 
in describing the castle, pointed out that it 
consisted of one large court, roughly oval in 
form, with a lofty mount near one end. The 
remarkable early gatehouse was the work 
either of Roger de Buisli, the builder of the 
castle, before 1098, or of Robert of Bellesme 
before 1102. The curtain wall, which was 
certainly later, was mentioned in the Pipe Roll 
for 1130-1, and the ten-sided tower that 
crowned the mount was built in 1178-30. The 
chapel, hall, and other buildings have for the 
most part disappeared. The castle is encircled 
by a ditch, which is a rare example of a moat 
more or less filled with water. : : 
A brief visit was also made to the fine parish 
church, which was described by Mr. John 
Bilson. The party subsequently returned to 
York. 
Monday, the 27th, was devoted wholly to a 
visit to the little known but extensive remains 
of the Charterhouse of Mount Grace. The 
party first went by train to Northallerton, 
where carriages were in readiness for the rest 
of the journey. On arrival at Mount Grace 
the visitors were met by the owner, Sir 
Lowthian Bell, Bart., and as there was plenty 
of time the interval before luncheon was 
occupied in listening to an address from 
Mr. Micklethwaite on the characteristics of 
the Carthusian order, and the manner of the 
daily life passed by the monks, the peculiarity 
of it being that they lived most of it alone in 
their cells. After luncheon the remains of the 
buildings were inspected under the ¢: idance 
of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who poined out 
isi monastery into a large 
outer court containing the church, chapter 
house, hall, kitchen, guest houses. stables, &c., 





unanimously. 
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forming the cloister, and having round it the 
culls and gardens of the monks. A further 
set of cells and gardens which had subsequently 
been added, had, from want of other room, 
been arranged round a smaller cloister about 
the church in the outer court. Mr. te also 
described the subdivision of the cells by par- 
titions into an entrance lobby, a bedroom, a 
study, and a = this last bein 
furnished pg aeons . A narrow stair 
one end of the lobby led to an upper room 
where the inmate coun employ his spare time 
at such indoor work as was lawful, such as 
writing books, bookbinding, weaving, «c. 
The gardens might be cultivated or not, as the 
monks pref Considerable remains exist 
of the cells and other buildings, and the church 
is, with the exception of the choir, still fairly 
complete, even to the little pinnacles of its 
central steeple. One of the cells on the north 
of the cloister is being carefully reconstructed 
by Sir Lowthian Bell on the original lines. 

The journey back to Northallerton was the 
first during the meeting upon which rain 
fell, but it ceased before reaching the station. 

In the evening the annual business meeting 
was held under the presidency of Sir Henry 
Howorth, when the Report of the Council was 
read and approved, and a satisfactory balance- 
sheet presented bythe treasurer. The conclud- 
ing meeting followed, when votes of thanks 
were passed to all those who had assisted in 
the carrying out of a most excellent meeting. 

places were suggested for next year’s 
meeting, including Bath, Bristol, Worcester, 
and Normandy ; the two first-named received 
most support, but the decision was, as usual, 
left to the Council. The President also re- 
ferred to the presence during the meeting of 
M. Camille-Enlart and other French archzeo- 
logists, and spoke of the satisfaction it had 
given the members that so much interest had 
been taken in their proceedings by their French 
brethren. 

Tuesday, the 28th, was the concluding day of 
the meeting. A special train conveyed about 
seventy of the party to Gilling, where the 
charch was first inspected under the guidance 
of Mr. John Bilson, who called attention to the 
Fairfax and other monuments. A move was 


next made to Gilling Castle, which Mr. Bilson. 


explained was a rare example of a fourteenth- 
century rectangular keep, with later additions. 
The chief feature of interest is the Elizabethan 
great chamber, now used as a dining-room. 
It retains its beautiful inlaid oak panelling, sur- 
mounted by a painted frieze representing trees 
hung with suields of arms, as well as its 
original heraldic stained-glass windows and 
moulded plaster ceiling. The chimney-piece 
is also of the same time, and there is another of 
even finer design in an adjoining room. The 
rest of the house presents no features of 
interest. 

A beautiful drive through the park brought 
the party to Coxwold. Here, after luncheon, 
the leading features of the church were pointed 
out by Mr. Micklethwaite, especially the 
singular octagonal tower, the monuments of 
the Bellasis and Fauconberg families, and the 
curious-planned eighteenth-century altar-rail. 
A visit was also paid to Byland Abbey, where 
the ruins of the great church and monastic 
buildings were inspected, under the guidance 
of Mr. Hope. This concluded the day’s pro- 
ceedings, and the journey back to York 
brought to an end a very satisfactory meeting. 


—_ 
ST 


ARCHITECTURE IN RELATION TO 
HYGIENE, 

Wuat is known as the “ Congress Lecture” 
was delivered in connexion with the recent 
Sanitary Institute Congress at the Technical 
College, Bradford, on the oth ult., by Mr. J. 
Slater, B.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Slater said that he would endeavour to 
bring before them some of the points of con- 
tact between hygiene and architecture, taking 
each of them in their broadest aspects. He re- 
membered nearly four and twenty years ago, in 
a ipaper read before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, mention was made of an 
architect of some eminence at that time who 
had built a house for a client, and some four 
months after its completion this architect was 
asked to come down and inspect the house, 
because some of the drain-pipes were stopped 
and there were difficulties with the plumbing 
arrangements, The architect was most in- 
dignant, and simply told the client to send for 
his plumber. He (the speaker) d-ubted if 





nowadays any architect, however much he 
might be imbued with an exalted idea of the 
high artistic nature of his profession, would 
take up such an attitude, as we had learnt to 
appreciate the fact that, however beautiful you 
may make a building, its main purpose is to be 
lived in or worked in, and that, unless it is con- 
structed with due regard to health, it will be 
but a whited sepulchre. Hence the necessity 
for close supervision of all details of construc- 
tion, however small or apparently unimportant. 
But there was a wider aspect of the question 
which had not often been dealt with—viz., 
How far the purely artistic side of architecture 
is concerned with hygiene ? 

“It is as well to clear the ground at the 
outset by accurately defining the issues of the 
subject. Iam not going to discuss the vexed 
question of architecture being an art, a science, 
or a profession, and I shall simply take it—as 
it was once defined—as building at its best, 
and hygiene embraces all matters concerned 
with the health and well-being, physical and 
moral, of the individual and the community. 
So you see I do well to warn you that you may 
find me somewhat discursive. People 
sometimes seem to forget how very modern 
sanitary science is, and how enormously 
difficult it is for any one—and 1 include 
members of my own profession here—to get 
out of the ruts in which they have been quietly 
jogging along year after year. . . . 

It is more particularly with the smaller 
houses for the working and middle classes that 
these survivals are to be associated, In a 
nobleman's mansion, where there is a large 
staff of servants, cleanliness is generally 
attended to, though even here the servants’ 
quarters often leave much to be desired ; but 
in smaller houses the one aim should be to con- 
struct them in such a way as to leave to the 
inmates the very minimum of attention 
required to keep the places clean, because you 
may be sure, in many cases, that minimum will 
never be exceeded and often not reached. 
The amount of money that is expended in 
England, and in all the more civilised countries 
on the cure of disease, and on buildings devoted 
to that purpose, is simply enormous. The 
greatest care possible is taken to ensure clean- 
liness and to minimise opportunities for the 
propagation of microbes, and there can be no 
doubt that since the principles of sanitation 
have been known and carried out, the percent- 
age of cures of all kinds of diseases has 
enormously increased. And yet, how much 
better is prevention than cure! Every year, 
in the outskirts of all our large towns, acres and 
acres of new sites are covered with houses for 
the lower classes, which, even when they are 
new, are scarcely sanitary, notwithstanding all 
that local by-laws can do, and undoubtedly in 
afew months become foci, if not of disease, 
yet of poor health, and the inmates of such 
houses become pase: a unfitted to struggle 
against disease. .... am not unmindful 
of the fact that a great advance has been 
made in artisans’ dwellings, which now 
have the greatest possible attention given 
to their construction, but as soon as you 
get just above the artisan class, the poor strug- 
gling clerk or the shopman and the small 
tradesman, you will find that the dwellings 
themselves are not one whit better than they 
were fifty years ago, and the surroundings of 
these dwellings are infinitely more confined 
than used to be the case. The methods of 
construction which are good and necessary in 
a hospital are equally good, and, to my mind, 
almost as necessary in an ordinary dwelling- 
house, and they could be provided in the 
latter at a very small extra outlay beyond 
what is generally spent. The fact is, that 
of late years the working man has 
monopolised the attention of the benevolent 
and the charitable. I should like to see some 
capitalist take up the cause o the lower middle 
classes, and start a company for the erection 
of middle-class dwellings at reasonable rents, 
and as our municipalities are going in for 
commercial speculation they might find this 
not one of the least profitable. I know that 
the Artisan’s, Labourer’s, and General 
Dwellings Company, which has gone on these 
lines, has always managed to pay a dividend. 
Local by-laws have done much to rectify 
flagrant abuses, but you cannot frame by-laws 
to meet all small details, and the worst of it is 
that what by-laws specify as a minimum in 
the way of requirements, is always taken by 
the speculative builder as the maximum. 

The fact is, we want fewer hard and fast 





lines laid down, and _ literal specification 





of requirements in our Building Acts anq 
by-laws, but more ciscretion left in the hand; 

those who have to carry out these legislative 
enactments. This opens up what is, to my 
mind, one of the most important question; 
relative to the health of the people—1 me: 
the standing and qualifications of inspectors 
and other officials, who have practically the 
whole matter in their hands, from the highest 
to the lowest, from the District Surveyors who 
have to carry out the provisions of the Building 
Act of a great city like London to the smaji 
building inspector of a rural district councij 
And it seems almost impossible to get loca! 
Councils to appreciate this. What do we yee 
all over the country? A local builder, who 
has failed in business, gets some kind friends 
to propose him as building inspector, or per. 
haps even surveyor, to the local Council. Be 
he as honest and painstaking as possible, how 
can such a man enforce to the full regulations 
which he has been for years trying to evade as 
far as he could, and the necessity for which he 
wt ene very doubtful of ? He will inevit. 
ably incline to leniency, which will soon be. 
come laxity, and many of the minimum provi. 
sions of the Acts will not be enforced. |; 
cannot too often. be insisted upon that the 
national health is the most important factor in 
national life, even when looked at from the 
lowest pounds, mgr and pence point of 
view—and that it would pay in the long run 
many times over to raise the salaries of the 
various building inspectors, &c., so that you 
would ensure the occupants of the posts being 
men of position and above all underhand in- 
fluences. I do not know whether it would be 
possible for the Local Government Board— 
which I know is already an overworked de. 
partment—to add to its burden of work, but, in 
my opinion, the appointment of every health 
officer in the country should be subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board, and 
the amount of his salary, and then you might 
make the Acts themselves which have to be 
carried out much more elastic. The unhealthy 
conditions in which so many workers 
habitually live affects the death rate appreci- 
ably, but it does a great deal more than that— 
it lessens very materially the productive power 
of the community, and no one can estimate the 
cost to the country of the persistence of such 
conditions. 

Now let us look somewhat more in detail 
at the development of a new suburban estate, 
where the roads and sewers have been made, 
and where the houses would probably let for 
about 20/. to 30/. per annum. When finished 
these houses would appear to an ordinary 
passer-by to be of very attractive elevation. 
There would probably be on the ground floor, 
or perhaps even carried up to the first floor, 
an octagonal bay window with stone jambs 
and head; small stone columns to a slightly- 

porch with quite elaborate carved 
capitals; slated roof with tiled ridge; and, 
inside, stoves with tiled sides and elaboratt 
cast-iron or enamelled slate chimney pieces— 
and people would say, ‘How extraordinarily 
cheap !’ 

But let us look a little more closely, and follow 
up step by step the action of the builder who 
has erected these attractive bijou residences, 
having taken a number of plots on least, 
and who desires to make the speculation 4 
good thing. He will take care first of 
all to get his plans—drainage and all— 
passed by the local district council ; then he 
sets to work merrily. We will suppose that 
the site has been pasture used for grazing 
purposes and that the subsoil has not been 
touched. The first thing the builder will do is 
to make some trial holes and ascertain if 
there is any gravel or sand. If this exists, he 
will be sure to provide a cellar ; and, in addi- 
tion, unless he is stopped by the freeholder, 
he will make extensive excavations in the space 
to be allocated to backyards and gardens and 
get out all the gravel he can. Now, this ough 
to be absolutely prohibited, because the groun' 
made up over the hole excavated (even if this 
is not filled in with offensive stuff) will cet: 
tainly not be so healthy as if the soil remained 
undisturbed ; but so long as the house itself is 
not built on this made-up earth the local autho- 
rities cannot interfere. But suppose the soil 6 
clay—waterlogged or not, as the case may be. 
He will fontaine with a basement, =" 
costing too much, and he will take off the a 
and a few inches of soil under it, and he W! 
proceed to comply with the local Act by laying 
6in. of so-called concrete over the site to r 
built on. If he is not very carefully looke 
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how the work is pro- 
questions about the 
y be told that the 
mould—far from it !— 
Jient substitute for sand, con- 
scrapings. Now, I am not 
that, in districts where maca- 
are laid with granite, thoroughly 
ashed road-scrapings may not form by no 
means a bad ingredient for concrete or 
mortar, but the thorough washing is an 
essential, a8 otherwise horse-droppings and all 
sorts of filthy materials will be mixed in. But 
| have never seen this stuff carefully washed 
in such a case as I am describing ; and, in my 
opinion, for all intents and purposes as far as 
main object is attained of excluding 
ound-air from the house when finished, such 
a layer of concrete is practically useless. The 
finished level of the ground floor will probably 
be not more than two steps, or 12 in. above 
the ground level ; the underside of the joists 
will be just the bare minimum above the 
concrete layer ; the air bricks to ventilate the 
space under the ground floor will be placed 
so low down in the face of the external wall 
that they will be likely soon to get stopped up 
and be useless for their purpose, and dry 
rot will probably ensue; and the floor 
boards of the house will not be grooved 
and tongued, so that the joints will soon 
gape. The importance of excluding ground 
air cannot be too strongly insisted on. 
You may have your drains perfect, but if the 
warmer interior of a house is continually 
sucking up the air from the soil, which is 
liable to contamination from leaking sewers, 
gas-pipes, and all sorts of organic impurities, 
the effect on the health of the inmates cannot 
but be deadly. All this would be avoided if a 
thin layer of asphalte were laid on the con- 
crete, and the whole of the ground floor were 
laid—~as to the rooms, with solid blocks of 
wood, and as to the passages with cement or 
cheap tiles ; and the extra cost of finishing the 
ome floor in Kye hygienic manner would 
, in my opinion 
te y P . I per cent. on the cost 
The walls of the house are rapidly run up, 
and it is desirable not to inquire too closely 
into the composition of the mortar, but what 
about the workmanship? The joints are 
not well flushed up, the consequence being 
that the damp caused by rain gets completely 
through the wall and damages the plaster, and 
is an inevitable source of catarrh, ctheatiorn 
&c, and where the walls pass through the 
toof, a poor cement fillet will soon begin to 
= away from the bricks and let water in 
bs ich will do more damage. Then the joists 
the first floor are almost invariably carried 
on a weak stud partition, the sill of which, on 
pe ground floor, rests on a half-brick wall ; 
ys seo is not trussed, and in many cases 
| perfect marvel how it manages to carry 
the joists. But these stud partitions have 
greater drawbacks than this; the space be- 
tween the plaster on each side forms a run for 
mice and other vermin, and a receptacle for 
stagnant air which can never be purified, and 
retains the germs of all kinds of diseases which 
may have attacked the inmates. Furthermore 
the plaster is never taken down to the floor level, 
butis stopped above the grounds for the skirting, 
and consequently the only separation between 
the rooms for y in. or 12 in. above the floor 
consists of a couple of 1 in, boards, and I have 
inyself seen liquids spilt in one room run under 
the skirting into another, where, owing to 
shrinkage, the floor boards are no longer r ht 
Up against the skirting. Now ‘nem b s 
Possibility can a building constructed “eh this 
manner be healthy? For some few eathe 
done. ncrection perhaps no particular harm is 
has been seinen 4 mg hp se infectious disease 
mences, and in a { it contamination com- 
such a house rican an $, my firm belief is, 
ward would be termed what in a hospital 
and it is almost im i ge ge pe. 
E possible to get it sweet. 
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apparent in the rooms. Th 
i is means 
Some time past the air has been in tars 


condition. Now, how easily might this state 
of things be rectified. A half-brick wall 
in cement would cost no more than the 
. | Stud partition, and would be a far more 
sanitary piece of construction, as affording 
fewer stagnant corners for air, and at any rate 
this half-brick wall would form a far more solid 
separation between the rooms; and on the 
upper floors, when a thin light partition is re- 
quired, some of the new inventions of solid 
Partitions, fireproof and vermin-proof, would 
avoid the necessity of stud partitions. The 
space between the ceiling and the floor is 
another harbouring space for dust, dirt, and 
germs of all sorts, but I fear it would be too 


much to expect that small houses should be 
built with solid iron and concrete floors, with 
the boards laid direct on and nailed to the con- 
crete. In France, even in small houses, the 
upper floors are laid with concrete and tiles, 
and there can be no difference of opinion that 
such floors are far more sanitary than ours. 

What is no doubt badly wanted is a cheap 
form of solid floor. A new solid concrete 
floor, which has the merit of cheapness, has 
recently been patented ; it is known as terrast, 
and can be used with ordinary wooden joists. 
This floor consists of some metal lath- 
ing laid over the joists and sagging down 
slightly between them ; over this is laid a layer 
of thick brown paper, and above this about 
14 in. of coke breeze concrete, to which, of 
course, the ordinary floor boards may be nailed. 
I know nothing about this floor, but it at any 
rate is an attempt to diminish the cost of a 
solid floor in the upper stories. But would it 
be very repugnant to our notions if the plaster 
ceiling were omitted and the joists of the 
upper floor shown? You find this form still 
existing in Yorkshire and other parts of the 
country; or if you do not like to show the 
joists, put two large beams across the room 
and cover first with 2}-in. planks, and then a 
cover floor of ordinary boards. I have 
seen this done quite recently, and a 
very good effect it has. The great objec- 
tion is that sound passes through such 
a floor very easily, but the omission of the 
ceiling would pay for some good non-conductor 
of sound being laid between two layers of 
floor boards. Moreover, in the case of small 
dwellings such as I am thinking of, which 
would be generally occupied by one family, 
the passing of sound between two floors would 
not be so objectionable as in tenement houses. 


I have often wondered why some one has 


at intervals. 








Of course, something to serve as a skirting is 
needed to stop the plaster next the floor and to 
prevent it from being damaged, but a cement 
skirting could easily be used on brick walls, or 
a solid fillet of wood if preferred. Now let us 
glance for a moment at the plumbing arrange- 
ments. If a bath or a water-closet be placed 
on the first floor it is almost certain that the 
supply cistern will be placed in the roof, where 
it is very difficult of access. Now in any large 
city, the inside of the roof of a small specula- 
tive-built house covered solely with slates 
and battens is one of the dirtiest places that 
can be imagined, and yet here the cistern is 
to be found which supplies water for all 
drinking and ablutionary purposes to the whole 
household. In the first place, why is a store 
cistern needed at all? The old intermittent 
service is happily well nigh obsolete, and with 
a constant service from the mains, I see no 
reason why every fitting should not be supplied 
direct. Waste goes on equally with leaky |p 
taps, whether they draw their water direct or 
from a cistern, and, in my opinion, a leaky 
fitting would be more easily found out and 
remedied if directly attached to the main than 
otherwise ; and moveover, if the supply is direct 
from the main, much of the cause of leaky 
taps could be avoided by means of a good 
governor regulating the pressure and placed 
on the pipe leading from the Company's | per 
main to the house. The pressure in the 
mains is necessary because the water has to be 
forced up to a certain height, and it is this 
great pressure which so soon spoils the taps. 
When a tap is turned no one wants a rush of 
water—just as if it was coming from a ge 


invented—perhaps they have, though I have 
not come across it—a regulating governor 
similar in action to the regulating valves which 
are used for gas or the transformers for 
electrical energy. But if cisterns are to be 
used, then it is imperative that they should be 
placed in an open and airy situation, so that 
they can always be inspected and cleaned out ask 


properly so called at all, but that th di 
should terminate with a flat, and cotahahe 
town, where a parapet generally hides all 
appearance of a roof, and gives a monotonous 
straight skyline, there can be no possible 
reason why a flat should not be formed, and 
if this were cemented and covered with asphalt 
no more sanitary covering could be provided ; 
but in suburban houses of a small type, I think the 
flat rom? would be horribly monotonous, and that 
we must adopt roofs of a fair pitch, but the 
more space in the roof that is given to the 
rooms the better. I might mention several 
other forms of unsanitary construction, but I 
hope I have said enough to show what great 
improvements are possible. Drainage fer se 
I have not touched upon, because the subject 
has been treated usyue ad nauseam, and so 
much attention is given to drains that the 
greatest abuses connected with drainage have 
ceased to exist; but, in my opinion, it is a 
mistake to think that having the drains all 
right makes the house sanitary, and I fear this 
is the position too often taken up not only by 
the builder but by the sanitary inspector, and I 
should like to see everywhere a much wider 
view prevail of what is required for sanitary 
house building. Hospitals and infirmaries 
which are now built at a cost, as we have 
recently heard, of 500/. a bed, can take care 
of themselves because every detail of their 
construction is thoroughly well thought out, 
and the same applies to the large blocks of 
artizans’ dwellings which nearly all our 
municipalities are now erecting, though | 
may have something to say about these from 
another point of view; but how can we 
secure improvement in the kind of dwellings 
of which I have been speaking, the inmates of 
which form the great mass of the workers of 
the nation? It is no new gospel I am preach- 
ing. In the past dozen years or more much 
that I have said to-night has been urged, far 
better than in anv words of mine, at Hygiene 
Congresses and Sanitary Institute meetings all 
over Europe, and yet so little has been done ; 
and why? Expense is generally considered the 
great obstacle, but | cannot help feeling that 
there is a greater one which is this: the 
people who build the houses are so rarely those 
who dwell in them, and there is so little fixity 
of tenure. I am no socialist, but I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that the improvement of 
the dwellings of the people is a question which 
is intimately bound up with that of the owner- 
ship of the land on which they are erected, 
and unti) we can get rid of the middleman in 
the shape of the speculative builder, who only 
cares to put up his buildings at the lowest 
possible cost, we shall never improve the 
separate small dwellings of the people. How 
this speculative builder can be abolished is a 
question of political economy which scarcely 
comes within the scope of this paper, but when 
we see what is being propounded in Ireland 
as a cure for all the ills from which the 
peasantry of that country are suffering, I think 
we get a hint of a pc -ible solution. 

J see no reason why the lower middle 
classes of this country should not be trusted to 
fulfil their obligations as well as those in the 
sister isle, and although it may not yet have 
come within the sphere of practical politics, I 
should not be surprised if, in the next genera- 
tion, the Government were to take up the 
question of loans to small householders for the 
urpose of helping them to buy their own 
freehold sites and build their own houses, and 
if this were done we should soon see a vast 
improvement in the construction of the people's 
homes. My own belief is that such loans 
would be speedily and easily repaid. I know, 
as a fact, that small private houses, letting for, 
say 25/. per annum, are built and sold by the 
builder for 275/. An extra expenditure of to 
cent. would convert an insanitary house 
into a healthy one, and an advance of one half 
the cost of the building and site to the intend- 
ing householder could be repaid easily, prin- 
cipal and interest, in say twenty years. The 
State would, in fact, put itself in the position 
of a large building society. But this is wander- 
ing from the subject of my paper. 

I haye now dealt with various points con: 
nected with the construction of a house, an¢ 
we have seen how some methods of buildin/ 
tend to promote the health of the inmates, an 
others to prejudice their well-being. The 
matters are concerned with the practi/ 
scientific side of architecture, and I would n 
you to consider a somewhat more diffy 
question, which is : how far is the 





It has been urged that there shall be no roof 
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side of architecture ; by matters which are not 
co , but are connected with site, 
pipe ery of plan, surroundin 


the old adage, “Prevention is better than 


cure.” As I pointed ont in the early part of 
my paper methods of construction which 
are deemed essential in buildings devoted to 


the cure of disease must be equally beneficial 


for all so you will find it to be with 
the matters which we are now considering. I 


need n>t dilate on the question of site, for every 
one knows that a wet, damp site, or one sub- 
ject to inundations, can never be healthy. It 
is the pressure of population which brings 
about the utilisation of low-lying, bad sites for 
human habitations, and I feel confident that 
there ought to be a power of prohibition 
against the erection of any houses, however 
small, for t occupation on sites which 
are sonslhadine’ eant for the purpose, or if 
houses are built on such sites they should be 
raised on arches in order to make the 
principal or ground floor quite dry. Then 
again, as to surroundings, how is it pos- 
sible for people to keep their health if they 
have never anything but dull dreary miles of 
streets to look at every time they come out of 
their house? I cannot imagine anything more 
depressing than the surroundings of some of 
the poorer quarters in many of the great towns 
of the north of England or in London, and 
bear in mind that mental depression inevitably 
reacts on the physical health in a way that is 
too often lost sight of. 

I read very lately that in the opinion of an 
eminent oculist,a great deal of the defective 
eyesight which is annually becoming more 
pr t in towns, is due to the fact that these 
urban dwellers look so seldom on the pleasant 
restful green of the woods and fields, and so 
constantly on dull bricks and mortar, and if 
this opinion is well founded, it might un- 
doubtedly make us give more consideration to 
the prominent tints which we use for both the 
insides and outsides of our dwellings. The 
condition of the brain is seriously affected 
by the state of the nerves of the eye, and the 
undoubted increase in diseases of the brain 
of late years may possibly depend, not 
only on the hurry and bustle of the daily 
life of the average business man, but also 
upon the dull, gloomy, repulsive nature 

his outlook for so many hours of the day. 
Just as light causes us to feel cheerful and 
warmth makes us feel comfortable, so I believe 
it will be found that colour in soft graduated 
tones has an immense effect on our well being. 
Staring, a. inharmonious tints must have 
a somewhat similar effect through the eye on 
the brain, as loud cacophonous sounds have 
through the ear, and, strange as it may sound, 
I army believe that it is almost as essential for 
the construction of healthy homes that the tints 
of the woodwork and the wall coverings should 
be considered as that the drains should be 
properly laid. Why is it that, however luxu- 
rious and well furnished a house may be, we 
frequently feel a sensation of fatigue when we 
pass an hour or two in its rooms, whereas 
in another we feel restful? Often, I believe, 
because the nerves of the eye are strained and 
wearied. And here certainly is an opportunity 
for the builder to adopt sanitary methods rather 
than unsanitary ones at practically no expense 
at all. Instead of the haphazard arrangements 
of wall-papers, without any consideration of 
the aspect of the room and the quantity of light 
which it enjoys, a very little knowledge and 
thought would show that neutral tints are 
desirable in rooms which get a large quantity 
of sunlight and warmer tints for north facing 
rooms. This consideration leads me to my 
next point, viz. the enormous importance of 
paying proper attention to aspect. The 
immense value of sunshine, especially in these 
northern latitudes, cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon, and in this respect it appears to 
me that the large blocks of artisans’ dwellings 
which have lately been erected in so many 
cities lamentably fail. As a rule, particu- 
— in the cases where the municipalities 
build these dwellings, and the cost is charged 
to the rates, care is taken that all the 
blocks have an ample air space between 
them, but even with the London County 
Council, whose artisans’ blocks are excellently 
designed, well-built, and with plenty of air 
space, the height to which they are carried 
makes them « and somewhat gloomy. Of 
course, here the question of cost comes 
in, and g y where old buildingsshave to 
be pulled down and insanitary areas cleared 


away, the capital expenditure becomes v 
large before o brick of the new buildings $ 
laid, and in order to accommodate a sufficient 
number of families to obtain a rental that will 
give any return at all upon this expenditure, 
the buildings must be carried toa great height. | p 
I do not believe this can be done without 
prejudicially affecting the health of the inmates, 
especially the children. No doubt the condi- 
tions of life are infinitely superior to what 
obtained before, and the enforced cleanli- 
ness and general 
tions cannot but have an excellent effect 
on the dwellers in these buildings ; and the 
mortality is admittedly low. But ald b 
sorry to see these huge blocks multiplied in 
the heart of our great cities. . 
should be to get the workers away from their 
work when it is finished by increasing the 
facilities for quick and cheap transit. 


than merely designing and painting a coloured 
decorative frieze to be placed he knows not 
where, that he should, of course under the 
guidance of the art master, take an actual 
classroom and decorate it well. Or why should 
not a modelling student design and catry out 
some plaster enrichments or a little statuette 
fora niche? It might all be done as part of 
the work of the session, as I said, at no appre- 
ciable cost at all. And just think of the effect 
on the Board School children of spending so 
much of every day in surroundings which are 
bright and cheerful and which would teach 
them to know and appreciate what is beautiful | 
Their work would be better done, their char- 









submission to regula- 


should be 
The object 


The startling development of electric trac- 


tion, which is the most marked feature of these 
last few years, offers a solution of the difficulty. 


I do not think the time is far distant when it 


will be the exception, and not the rule, for the 
workers to live irf close proximity to their 
work when this is performed in crowded 
areas, and this would result in an enormous 
amelioration of the average health of the people 
as well as a fresh increase in the output of their 


work. There can be no doubt that the success of 


the bold experiment of which such places as 


Port Sunlight are the result, will encourage 
other large private firms to follow this example, 


and that manufacturing industries will have a 


tendency to be carried ou at a distance from 
our large towns; but there must always be a 
large army of workers connected with the 
distribution and not the manufacture of com- 
modities who will be compelled to carry on 
this work in the daytime under somewhat de- 
pressing conditions, and for these will come 


salvation in the shape of the tramway or the 


light railway. It is in this direction, combined 
with the erection of good small houses, amid 
bright and cheerful country surroundings, 
that I hope municipal enterprise will soon 
be turned. If some such policy could be 
carried out, just think how far-reaching would 
its results be. I sometimes look at the 
costly, well-equipped, Board Schools, which 
have been ezected in thousands during 
the last thirty years, and when I see these 
places, as they often are, in the most dingy and 
depressing surroundings, I wonder how the 
children who attend these schools can possibly 
grow up healthy. Asphalted playgrounds, 
surrounded often by high walls, where the 
only view is of bricks and mortar, are not the 
ideal training-ground for the future mothers 
and fathers of the people. You have only to 
compare the pale faces and weakly forms of 
the town-bred children with the ruddy bloom 
of those who are in the country, to see what an 
advantage the !atter have, and I look forward 
to the day when ail the elementary education 
will be carried on away from the large towns. 
You will think that I am wandering from 
my subject, but while on the question of 
schools there is one matter which I have very 
much at heart, and which I have more than 
once alluded to in other places, and this is 
directly relevant to the subject of this address. 
I have been speaking of the outer surroundings 
of our elementary schools, but turn to the inside ; 
these buildings are well-built and well-found 
in all respects, but are they beautiful? As a 
rule, perfectly plain walls, with no decoration 
on them, are all that you will find. Could not 
this be altered and improved at practically no 
cost at all to the ratepayers? There is scarcely 
a large city in the kingdom that has not its art 
school, where most excellent work is done in 
painting, modelling, iron work, &c., founded 
by the ratepayers and under municipal control. 
Why should not the art school students be 
employed in decorating the Board Schools ? 
It would be far better practice for a student 













































acters improved, their minds trained uncop. 
, and undoubtedly their physical health 

better, I might considerably amplify 
these remarks, but I cannot do better than con. 
clude with a quotation from the old Gree, 
hilosopher, Plato, who says : “In the case of 
our artists, the bad habit must be stopped of 
depicting in statues or buildings or any othe; 
artistic production, what is coarse or illibera| 
or ugly. If a man cannot refrain from this, 
we must forbid him to produce anything, les 
our children, if reared among images of ey 
as in a bad soil, drawing their impressions one 
by one from many sources every day, may up. 
consciously establish an evil precedent in their 
own souls. We must rather seek for artists to 
trace out what is beautiful and noble in nature 
and thereby enable our children, like piants jn 
a good soil, to be assisted by their environ- 
ment, so that whatever meets eye or ear from 
these beautiful works may, like a health. 
bearing breeze, lead them unconsciously from 
their earliest years to love and be in accord 
with beauty and reason.” These words are as 
true now as they were 2,500 years ago. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the good 
which has been done in the last thirty 
years by the Sanitary Institute, by its ex. 
aminations, its publications, and not least 
by its Congresses, which do so much 
to spread abroad in all parts of the country 
a knowledge of the principles of sanita- 
tion ; and if its founders could see the results 
achieved, they would feel fully repaid for their 
exertions. But there must be no ~essation of 
activity. Very much has been done, salient 
abuses have been abolished, and an excellent 
foundation has been laid, but the superstruc- 
ture has yet to be erected. And everyone can 
help in the work. It cannot too often be 
dinned into the ears of the governing bodies 
that upon the health of the people depends the 
wealth and well-being of the nation, and the 
suggestions which I have thrown out will, | 
hope, show you that the health of the people 
depends upon very much wider considerations 
than the mere regulation of drains and 
ventilation, and that architecture, not only on 
its constructural side but on its highest and 
artistic side, has a closer and more intimate 
connexion with hygiene than might be at frst 
sight supposed.” 

——+ 4 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
The summer meeting of this Institution, 0! 
which Colonel E. Raban, C.B., Director of 
Works of the Navy, is President, i: to be held 
at Sheffield. The proceedings will be opened 
by the Lord Mayor, the Right Hon. J. Wyciitte 
Wilson, J.P., on the 17th inst., and he will re- 
ceive the members at the Town Hall. Messrs. 
Davy Brothers’ Works will then be visited, and 
afterwards those of Messrs. Hadfield’s Stee: 
Foundry Co., at Tinsley. On Tuesday, the 
18th, there will be an excursion to Haddon 
Halil and Chatsworth. Messrs. Charles 
Cammell & Co.’s works will be visited on 
Wednesday morning, and in the afternoon, 
Messrs. J. Dixon & Sons’. Thursday will be 
occupied by an excursion to Castleton, and on 
Friday are to be seen the Toledo Stee! W orks 
of Messrs. J. H. Andrew & Co., and the 
Suffolk works of Messrs. T. Turner & Sons. 
The summer dinner takes place in the evening 
at the Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield. Mr. 
Ernest King, Messrs. Mellowes & (o., Cor- 
poration-street, Sheffield, is acting as honorary 
local secretary. 
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DECLINE OF BUILDING ACTIVITY IN Cupistuxiy 
—Mr. Consul-General Dundas writes to the British 
Foreign Office :—* Since 1898, building activity 
Christiania has declined. The number of principal 
buildings reported completed in that year was 1,’ 
while in 1900, 1901, and 1902, the number was a 
922, and 884 respectively. Of new dwelling houses 
in 1902, 158 were reported completed, and owed 
teen business and factory buildings. A still ret . 
difference appears in the number of building u" ‘ 
takings sanctioned. These amounted last year i 
681, compared with goo in 1go1. Naturally 4. 
stagnation in the building trade exerts an excee” 
ingly depressing effect on the conditions of : 
the city, For not only a large number of wor si 
go unemployed, but many trades and ner on 
which are largely interested in the building i") 
try, are inactive. This state of affairs consequent’ 
had its effect on property, in which little basioes! 
was done, and little capital expended in the pur 
chase of property. The total value of the ance 
tions in y, which in 1897 was estimat sti- 
4,143,250, has, in the last two years, beea .” 
mated at from 220,000/. to 250,000/. in each year. 
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Pians of Houses at Shepherd's Green and Gieat Shelford (sce issue of August 1). 


HOUSES AT SHEPHERD’S GREEN 
AND GREAT SHELFORD. 


_THEsE are the plans of the two picturesque 
little houses by Messrs. Green & Dickie, the 
ry views of which were published in our 
- issue. It was impossible to find space for 
i plans owing to the number of other text 
pro - last issue; but we give them 
how $0 thatthey may be co i 

illustrations already ae = 
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THE SEASONING AND PRESERVATION 
OF WOOD. 


ON Wednesday, June 10, a | i 
‘ $ , @ lecture, entitled 
beh scioay and Preservation of Wood,” 
peal —_ by Mr. Hubert Higgins, M.A. 
Adel oe the Society of Arts, John-street, 
Raa’ : ae chair was taken by Mr, William F’. 
were € oe of the Institute of Builders, 
Me an a short Speech, introduced the lecturer. 
caplahe said he proposed briefly to re- 
pas “a the main problems that had sug- 
psa: reper to him during a long series of 
rere ts and not to make more than a brief 
subject on - purely theoretical side of the 
waye is ood had been treated in all sorts of 
me née results. Experiments had 

viduals fe ‘ted by Governments and indi- 
Bars se the earliest historical times. Two 
the bist ecemed particularly to stand out in 
treats &,. the treatment of wood, viz 
scx y heat for seasoning purposes, atid 
septic nd oe y creosote for rendering it ‘anti- 
the formeth¥s Preserving it. With regard to 
kien mae method (viz., by heat), it was well 
aa ees ng Wood was very durable 
had beer an or less unsuccessful attempts 
burning or charring 7. ne nose A aap 
very yj . ut w ' 
ng clolent change of ienpeudiara ic meas 

“y need &. Proceeding, he said toe 

of the solid mee tell you that wood consists 
matter cellulose, lignin, &c., per- 








meated with a vast number of fine, almost 
capillary, tubes. The knowledge of this fact 
has been utilised in a very ingenious French 
process—making use of the property that an 
electrical current has, when passed along 
capillary tubes, of inducing circulation. This 
process consists of placing one end of the trunk 
of a tree in a resinous solution, and passing an 
electric current through the trunk, the resinous 
solution entering at one end, and the sap being 
driven out at the other. It is a very in- 
genious process, but I have not heard that it 
has been largely used in practice. To my 
mind the points connected with seasoning 
are mainly as follows :— 

To make careful and exhaustive inquiry into 
the difference between seasoned and un- 
seasoned wood ; 

To decide whether wood can be so altered 
by heat, as to produce the same effect as 
nataral seasoning produces ; 

To investigate the nature of the combination 
of the solid structure of wood with water ; 

To discover the nature of the micro-organ- 
isms growing in wood, and the laws governing 
their growth. 

The main characteristics of green or un- 
seasoned wood are :— 

A rough feeling when cut ; dampness ; con- 
tains more water or sap than seasoned timber ; 

it cannot be planed as well as seasoned 
wood ; 

Liability to warp and shake with changes of 
temperature. 

It is somewhat more putrescible than 


seasoned timber ; in other words, there is not} 


so much cohesion between the fibres of wood 
and its particles. Our problems, then, are to 
so alter wood that it does not contain so much 
water and that it may resemble time-seasoned 
wood as much as possible ; also to see that the 
process does not destroy the nature of the 
wood by interfering with the adhesion of the 
fibres one with another. 

It is very difficult to know what changes 
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4 
j, Ctually take place in time-seasoning. All one 
nows is that there are very different physical 
uaities of the wood, and that the ehaae 
teristics of the unseasoned wood are bee 
lost, so that scientifically it is hard to St we 
| thing but the actual differences betmenn de 
jtwo. A method which naturally su ts 
j itself is air-drying. This seaaah —_ 
: ) s has not 
Proved altogether satisfactory. The reas 
for this, in my opinion, is one, among hata 
on which I based my experiments in seasoning. 
There is in combination with the sap and the 
growing portion of the wood a certain amount 
of albuminous materia! that is readil ee 
cible, and which has a considerable aud of 
water in combination with it. Now ordinar 
white of egg, which is mainly shunibenan 
matter and water, can be dried in its seman 
lated state at a low temperature, but it will be 
| found that it is very friable and soluble ; in 
| other words, it has a great afiinity for water, 
You will find by looking at a specimen which 
| I have here, that if you put it into water it 
| becomes practically dissolved. The dry, un- 
| coagulated egg possesses no strength and is 
very easily broken. Now supposing you dry 
coagulated white of egzZ : it is crisp and verv 
hard indeed, and if you put some of it into 
| water in a test tube, you see the difference, 
that it is scarcely dissolved at all, the water 
above being perfectly clear, and there is no 
sort of mixture of water with the albumen. 
Now here is a bit of the familiar hard-boiled 
egg, in water, which also shows no mixture 
| with the water, and is not dissolved. | will 
now produce a little coagulated white of 
egg. [Here the lecturer poured a little white 
of egg into boiling water.| t coagulates very 
quickly, and is familiar to us in the ordinary 
poached egg. So, then, if you can coagulate 
the albuminous constituent in wood you 
obviously produce a very marked effect. You 
produce a very different effect by drying white 
of egg at a low temperature, than by coagulat- 
ing it first and then drying it. I hope to show 
you that thisis the point on which the drying 
process which I shall describe differs very con- 
siderably from air-drying, and to my mind ac- 
counts very largely for the difference in the 
results of the two. 

Hot air-dried wood is subject to much 
greater warping and shaking with changes of 
temperature than naturally seasoned wood. 
The shavings from it are generally short, and 
the wood does not come out of the crushing 

,and breaking tests as well as ordinary 
seasoned wood does. In connexion with 
this question of the hardness of dried 
coagulated albumen, when Mr. Lovatt first 
began experimenting on a large scale with the 
process I devised, | was somewhat alarmed on 
learning that the wood blunted the machines, 
for I had no method or device for preventing 
that result. But I was relieved to hear from 
him that he was very pleased, and that the 
wood was really better for being harder. A 
great point is, therefore, that in the process I 
will describe later, | coagulate the material in 
the wood and therefore harden it, and that 
explains the fact that the machines in this 
instance were rather blunted by being used on 
this wood seasoned with a high temperature. 
You may look upon the albuminous con- 
stituent of wood as acting somewhat in the 
same way that starch does in a shirt-front ; but 
there is one very great difference. Starch, as 
we all are aware, if brought in contact with 
| water, absorbs it at once ; whereas, when you 
get coagulated albumen, as | have shown you 
here, it has very little affinity with water. 
| will now deal with the nature of the com- 
| bination and relations of cellulose with water. 
'The main question I found suggesting itself 
for explanation was: “In what way does 
unseasoned wood behave ditferently froin 
'seasoned?” This question is very largely 
concerned with this curious combination ot 
wood with water. There are two forms in 
| which water is found in combination with 
‘wood. One is chemical, and the other is 
| purely physical—that is to say, that a union 
‘like that of a sponge with water is a purely 
| physical one, but the union between the water 
and the white of egg, in the experiment which 
| | made just now, is a chemical one ; this white 
| of egg contains an enormous amount of water, 
but is not easily separable from it, and is in 
| chemical combination with it. Take the water 
| in our own bodies. We consist of something 
like 80 or go per cent. of water, yet we are 
absolutely unable to wring a man out and 


squeeze water out of him. 
Continued on page 163. 
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SZllustrations. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR CAPE 
UNIVERSITY. 


ae IS design, by Mr. E. Wimperis and 

: and Mr. H. S, East in conjunction, was 

: the one placed third in the recent 
competition. 

The main idea of the scheme, in the view of 
the architects, was the provision of facilities 
for extension, while not losing sight of the fact 
that the building must stand alone and asa 
complete unit, without being unsightly, until 
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Kenilworth Hotel, Great Russell-street.—Plan, 
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THE KENILWORTH HOTEL, GREAT 
RUSSELL-STREET. 

The hotel, of which Mr. G. Waymouth is the 
architect, was fully described under the head 
“General Building News” in our issue of 
May 30 of this year, so that we need not here 
repeat the description. A plan is appended. 

The building stands at the angle of Great 
Rassell-street and Charlotte-street, Bedford. 
square, the turret forming a conspicuous 
feature at the angle. 

In general, hotel architecture lin London is 
of a commonplace and often tawdry descrip. 
tion, and it is seldom that we find a building of 
this class which from an architectural point of 
view is worth illustrating. In the present case 





the time when the extension could be carried 
out. 


This we think they have managed ye ll 
as will be seen by the plan ssi iain. 


we have pleasure in publishing a hotel design 
which is free from these faults, and which, 
without attempting anything specially striking 
in architectural effect, is unpretentious, suit- 





able, and in good taste, and in this respect 


forms a satisfactory contrast to some larget 
and more ambitious buildings of its class. 


DESIGN FOR PROPOSED KURSAAL, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Tuis design was submitted in April, Pe te 
a competition for a “ Kérsaal” propose: 
erected on the site of the old Winter i wit 
The elevations were to be of red bric Po 
biscuit-brown terra-cotta and green hse yf 
land slating for the roofs. The “pig ee 
Mr. G. Harold Elphick, architect, © 
street House, E.C. 








“SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. St 
issue of July 15, owing to an_ oversight 0 re titled 
to the catalogue, Mr. Henry Pegram’s bust der the 
“ Pensces” was erroneously attributed, uo % ae 
title “Girlhood,” to Mr, Bertram nly sy 
titles of the two busts, with the same paral 
tached to them, are cluse together in the ca‘4l"> 





and hence the mistake. 
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a satisfactory contrast to some large 
lore ambitious buildings of its class. 











SIGN FOR PROPOSED KURSAAL, 
CHELTENHAM., 
; design was submitted in April, 1800, 1" 
petition for a “ Kérsaal” pro to ™ 
don the site of the old Winter Garden 
levations were to be of red a | — 
'-brown terra-cotta and green Westin ms 
lating for the roofs. The desiga is : 
Harold Elphick, architect, of Broad: 
House, E.C. 
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ASONING AND PRESERVATION] So that a pres CREE 3 : —— 
P which kills all th ee : 
OF WOOD. organisms in the wood, in which i ie said, * cies nine his explanations he 
(Continued from page 161.) minous material is coagulated and in which pont Phe detcate fibres separating the air 
water taken up by dried coagulated | there is less water, would theoreti spaces are not in any way fractured. That is 
santenis very much less than that taken up| efficacious. So I’ hope Bre cger gen doh | joosgt -dapook aoeetthetberdbaery- | sad 
dried lated albumen. There is one|have led you to the conclusion that I have im dees oe 40 Ft ee 
rather deep subject in connexion with this|reasons for thinking that it is necessary to| wood.” oS a 
chemical union of water and cellulose that I} apply heat in some way to wood, to get the] The first i 
propose to go into. It is, of course, well known | desired effect of seasoning. This cannot be | for seasoni tates win seperhented steams 
that paper, cotton, flannel, and such things, | done by air, at atmospheric pressure, for if the |out by M ile on a large scale was carried 
air is too ‘hot the wood case hardens and |The » Hin legen arr sie tea 
warps. If you dry at a low temperature | | Lovat i ne Ce es 
; believe that the albuminous seaterial to dried in Pte hc a Babosk ‘= Wi _ at 
y their tempera .|its uncoagalated state, and the wood is, there-|think I'am correct in saying that the horse. 
R. E. Dudgeon seems to have fore, not strengthened by the process, but if| power of this boil ‘das betirwaien as ae 
point out that abnormally high temperature | anything weakened. The only way in’ whictt] as was ‘econ ~e he besa Meagan 
(106 deg. Fahr.) might be registered in the}hot air is successfully used is in Colonel|mans ecially det: ie - haa Beedheepae tA 
mouth by merely wrapping some cotton wool, | Haskin’s process—a very excellent one—in | is reall oe me puspees. ‘Theee 
or the corner of a silk handkerchief round the | which the wood is subjected to a high tem- | not te cead if it was se f Soon pay wen toy 
bulb of a themometer, and then forcing the | perature—about 320 deg. Fahr., if I remember | heated just as readil fas aioe  iaubaeaion, 
expired air through the material. The normal | rightly—and an enormously higt ; y m coming direct 
¢ is 98°4 de Fahr., but b usiy high pressure. from a boiler. I am also convinced that i 
oe ~< ir ps ” Lory re gr mt hecho ye? pe of gga to cause a certain} would be convenient and economical to ‘take 
peratur: > n ange in the constituents of the | the steam as it leaves the firs ; 
to 110 deg. Fahr. Dr. Dudgeon concluded | wood, and t 1 ape eee it leaves the first chamber and use 
ar — igh Bic ing » ugg eg an sntloaglie Larne pois = ayllcarerdhn “i and bilies agule tatoos the pad aes eat 
e temperature e breath, | prevents it from so readily becoming the prey} N ~ tego sencgian 
which he thought must be higher than|of micro-organisms. But sadorbaosbel prey} Now the question naturally arises whether 
. c : % this | this method c 
— ~~ en coe a pours is eatcemnaty expensive, far fh 80 porveen on oa - piace My ee han 
: . ¢ | than steatn drying. is i i 
observations but contested the conclusions of} In applying heat to wood by steam, y Lovatt’ ae Gee eon 
Dr. Dudgeon, and attributed the rise of tem-|cither use saturated steam a asiehentc vet wots that wh the b enege Bonet inn 
perature within the thermometer wrappings to | pressure, or at a high pressure. In the first} f when the stoves were not at work 
the conversion of latent heat into sensible heat, | case the | 3 - In the first /for a week or so there were many anxious 
} ! . process takes very long, and you can- | inquiries from the shops—ind ; 
by a condensation of aqueous vapour. | not get a good result ; in the second (with high | does not know how the oer 4 pad with = 
The, eee was rendered much more | pressure) it is inconvenient and costly. In my | them. . . og 
- prssasch greg os reg longa —e a I nor Ma to try superheated] Now what steps have been taken to show 
{ ome . Onthe|steam. Steam or water vapour may be said to | that the wood ha had i ? 
other hand, it became. less and less marked | be saturated when no loweri i dco sn 21 hr mend 
I ; } ng of its tempera- | The wood has been subjected to breaki 
= pag yr ya gray ee — - one eo - its oo is possible ne tests at the Cambridge Daleralty 
’ ’ ithout condensation. e temperature, at | Engineering Labo isfac 
ry Pah a Bocecet pe was only| which condensation occurs, varies according soon With cmc metus, payment 
of oe gt ; ts probable,” says Sir W.|to the quantities of steam present in a given | Seasoned wood has been made into joinery for 
the first Se of iy aici flannel | volume—in other words, it depends upon the | two or three years, and I am informed that it 
predie ‘al the roe me ere vapour, con-| pressure exerted by the steam. The closer | has been perfectly satisfactory. Mr. Mackenzie 
oes on ear pages Pi gee or gp ago together the molecules of the steam, the higher F.S.I., has also made careful tests of timber 
contliinte thar portion of w ares 0 bg lary sl bers ete and no —_ peng Aergy it eee by my process, and reports most 
hat po : n- ense. e may therefore say that the | favourably about it. But the most important 
oxen in intimate union with all organic preter the pressane oe aera the higher is its | thing after all is the result of the practical 
Dr. H. F. ; condensing point. Steam whose temperature | work, for it is this only which really counts. 
ee x E. Pamsoes repeat ee experiments | is above the condensing point can be said to} This is roughly the record of what has deen 
the snaae aeiie ake Cuanats babes tenn soma be craggy - ne say, it oe readily os in si Lovatt’s stoves at Wolverhampton 
; ra-|condensible. Here I have a small apparatus | daring the last two and a half years :— 
peed ce ay following experiment :— | for demonstrating the method by pare a ' eee 
— as wrapped in a few rolls of | heated steam is produced. If I put a match 75,000 cubic ft. of deal... average time 18 brs. 
for sane ‘ — in yy at 220 deg. Fahr. | into the superheated steam it is sufficiently hot Bayon ee scat’ — oe take” he 
prec orig te = then allowed to cool a/to light it. Though superheated steam is so — . -. Sach ae 4 i eae tes 
pete Sat * . way, feu the index was | hot, yet, if it is in sufficient quantity, the hand Fee) a ee cage Oey 
The dry roll of r thet 0 Fog Nae deg. hp cap ~— be placed in it with impunity, because it Mier map has been seasoned with /ive 
ia gall n placed in a| will take water from the hand to help it to | Stam at an average cost of 13d. per cubic foot. 
un 1 . Pp Oo P 
pte. py nig sy Bap pn gee’ - reach a lower temperature at which it may 4 - feel I — mention a matter of some 
time th . ‘i end of whic condense. elicacy. The wood seasoned by my process 
299 tug Fae” Sane + ea found to register} Now it is always most convenient in think-}as been referred to as better than wood 
too seetee etek te xp nation of this is that}ing of any subject connected with heat, to seasoned by the natural time-seasoning method. 
ton 6 alee oe, por — in the combina- | look on it as being capable of being measured, The way I look at this point is this: after all, 
shia; lh te ec ae er ose is very consider-|as it were, by the bushel, so that you may be wood is but dead tree, and time-seasoned wood 
Now, why have I ghd — aon said to be carrying units of heat from one/'S —_ hake Re to the influence of 
of the nat nto this question | place to another, in passing hot water along a certain physical agents, such as water, air, 
as ae “ BoB, = aon. a wood |pipe. You can do the same thing with ne heat, and cold, and if I have, as I venture 
Fires have alreahe cone Practical point. | and high-pressure steam, using it as a vehicle |*© Claim, contributed something to the com- 
with dk ais’ ete care in wood dried |for conducting the heat from one place to|Prehension of the principles underlying the 
exposed to moist ais pond serumeds naother, In me ane of superheated steam, paren. ¥ pe nt oy _— eee a 
energy of th bagel 3 great | you add more heat still. tain physi agents do attain the result 
por: ee Ate ao water ane one of the chief reasons for the value of = “+ Prot Pe song i ge . a 
peociind t aes dace an ee is, in the| superheated steam is because of one of its . o aan, ! wm ey 
of the sian OF aes describe, I believe, one | qualities that is also a positive defect under wood seasoned by my process is dead tree 
cooling process, energy or od During the |other circumstances—the property it has of | Subjected to superheated steam, with the albu- 
that considerably raises the tempera develuped | giving up its superheat, quickly, in its effort to | Mnens matter of the sap coagulated, and the 
wood. So then we hav emperature of the|regain its condensing point; thus, it will relations of the wood with its water altered. 
between coagulated btn seen the difference | evaporate water with remarkable rapidity ; I see no reason, personally, to look on time- 
dried uncoagulated albooen when dried, and | while at the same time it parts with its super- | 8°@8oning as vital or mysterious in any My. 
dipped into this apni We have also | heat so readily in transit through vipes that it dare say the Egyptians looked on embalming 
that water has for eclluien chemical affinity | is very uneconomical to employ it any distance | 9° the natural method of seasoning dead 
to some slight jose, and have, I hope, | away from its source. In the apparatus I have Egyptians. Naturally the great test 1s ume, 
Rat extent elucidat - ppa - 
he only other scientific oe mystery. | designed—for seasoning timber by superheated and there is certainly no primd-facie reason 
touch on is the reason that woe ject I have to|steam—no heat (except by radiation from the | ¥>Y, if wood presents the qualities that the 
active agents in the d t wood decays. The} whole apparatus) is lost, and the steam is able wood seasoned by my process does, it should 
micro-organisms amd eon OF wood are | to utilise all its heat in drying the wood. The not be as natural and as enduring as wood 
mould. The micro- pateieh ee, ears oe ola adhesions | 8¢4soned by the time method. 
ween the es an emo es generally, ‘ > oe . ; 
are such that they do not like any violent The Imp ane of Wood with Liquids. 
change. If you hurry the process, the timber, If you take a piece of wood—such as a 
as I have said before, shows very considerable | sleeper—and put it in a tank inside a hot cham- 
t mi “ such asj|resentment ; you find it cracking and warping | ber and treat it with superheated steam, it will 
: is coun sms cannot grow | in all directions. in the course of twenty-eight to thirty hours be 
Bat still penne that it} [Mr. Higgins here exhibited a series of | thoroughly dried, and the whole of the air be 
For i very great deal | lantern slides showing the course of his experi- | removed by diffusion. If you can imagine this 
unseasoned| ments and the means by which they were | sleeper absolutely full of superheated steam, 
with no air, and with very much less water 
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avourable ‘conditions tha if placed under | carried out. He also showed slides of stoves 
’ seasoned wood, | in course of construction, and completed, at the than when it was put into the chamber, then 
if you were to fill the tank with creosote and 


Cause there is . 
chief food of ‘manne it, and because| works of Messrs. William King & Son, 
ganism—the sap, | London, of Mr. Hy. Lovatt, at Wolverhampton, | cover it up, in the course of an hour or two 
more digestibl bp be said to be|and at Tidworth, Andover. He also included | the quantity of creosote which had penetrated 
te. a number of micro-sections of unseasoned and | into the sleeper would surprise you. 
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cess which I have described is the only one, I 
believe, at present devised that will absolutely 
impregnate wood right through, The reason 
for that is a very simple one, viz. : that all the 
air is taken out. If you take all the air out b 
diffusion, at the same time seasoning the wood, 
you get this very interesting result. Anything 
except colloids (substances which do not crys- 
tallise) will enter into the wood under these 
conditions, Creosote can be introduced to the 
extent of over 30 Ibs, per cubic foot. So there- 
fore this process has been carefully tested, and 
experiments have been made for some four or 
five years, and up to the present nothing but 
encouraging results have occurred. 

Although I myself devised the process, 
I must admit that success is due to the 
enterprise and courage of Mr. Henry Lovatt, 
and to the energy and perseverance displayed 
by Mr. Wilson Lovatt in carrying out the real 
experiments. It needed a very great deal of 
courage to fill stoves as large as Mr. Lovatt’s 
with oak or mahogany, or even deal, when all 
my experiments were made only with the 
small copper cylinder, a photograph of which 
I have shown you. The real test is work on a 
large scale. I would very much like to see 
extensive experiments made with millions of 
cubic feet instead of thousands, and, as far as 
I can see, there is no one I would rather ask to 
help me in that work than the audience I have 
had the honour of addressing.” 

The Chairman said that in considering this 
process the great trouble he found was that it 
seemed difficult to grasp the fact that he was 
dealing with superheated steam, which was a 
very different thing from damp steam ; and he 
did not think Mr. Higgins could have brought 
that fact home to their minds more clearly and 
quickly than by his simple experiment of 
lighting a match at a jet of superheated steam. 
Certainly the last place at which we should 
usually try to light a match would be at a 
steam exhaust. “In trying this process, of 
course, I followed entirely on the experiments 
which Mr. Lovatt had made, and of which he 
kindly gave me the advantage. My stove, of 
which you have just seen a photograph, was 
formed on Mr. Lovatt’s model, but was built as 
a single instead of a double stove ; otherwise it 
was constructed in the way which has been 
already explained, and I will not detain you 
now by describing it in detail. The stove is 
practically an oven, with flues all round to assist 
in keeping it warm. There is a fire under- 
neath which superheats the steam and at the 
same time heats the oven. A 4 h.-p. boiler 
supplies the steam, which passes over the fire, 
and then into pipes of varying lengths inside 
the oven. The superheated steam is thus 
evenly distributed, and the whole of the wood 
is impregnated with it. The total cost of the 
oven, as we constructed it, was about 18o0/. In 
building in an old place you have certain 
things to alter, and so on; but I think that 
would be a fair average cost. We found some 
little difficulty in clearing the steam out of the 
oven immediately after the process was com- 
pleted, but that was finally got over by making 
increased draught holes in the roof and 
additional vent holes in the doors. We 
had been warned of the fact Mr. Higgins 
mentioned to you, that it is not well to 
introduce the cold air too quickly after you 
have reached the extreme heat—there may 
be a fear of spontaneous combustion. 1 
followed, therefore, in order to be safe, the 
theory that the full draught of air should not 
be put in until the stove had cooled down to 
below 200 deg., but perhaps Mr. Higgins 
would tell us afterwards what he considers a 
fair temperature—a safe temperature—to arrive 
at in the cooling of the stove before any great 
amount of ventilation is allowed. There is 
another objection to introducing extreme air 
too quickly, that the wood is likely to split from 
being cooled too rapidly. Of course, it is 
necessary when the stove has cooled down 
sufficiently to get as much ventilation in as you 
possibly can, or else the remains of the steam 
may be left behind, and your wood may be 
slightly saturated. That was a difficulty we 
certainly found at first, but by inreasing the 
draught we found that the wood came out 
perfectly dry. One idea that I understood Mr. 

Lovatt had been working on was to use damp 

steam for the first few hours—I think generally 

about four hours, until a temperature of about 

160 deg, or 170 deg. was arrived at. Now, 


todeg. an hour from turning in the damp 
steam, I could not help thinking from the re- 
sults that damp steam was mental. I, 
therefore, so far varied the process by dis- 
carding the use of damp steam. The steam 
from the boiler is now got up first, and is 
turned into the stove at the same time that the 
superheating fire is lighted, so that we get no 
damp steam into the stove at all; we start 
entirely with the dry steam. The result, in my 
opinion, is very much better, and we can take 
two or three hours off the times given by Mr. 
Lovatt for the proccss, with satisfactory results. 
I imagine that I am in this only carrying out 
the original idea of Mr. Higgins, which I 
understand was to use superheated steam only. 
The effect of the process seems to be that (if you 
have the wood cut down and then try to work 
it) directly it comes out of the stove, the wood 
is very slightly harder and seems to have lost 
its “nature” to a certain extent, but after a 
couple of days it not only regains its nature, 
but works in a more silky and easy manner. 
The wood seems to be firmer and more easily 
worked, and, far from having suffered from the 
treatment, I think, on the whole, that it is im- 
proved. With regard to the wood standing, 
of course it is difficult to tell for a good many 
months, and sometimes even for a year or so, 
how wood is going to stand, We all know, as 
builders, that it has an unpleasant habit some- 
times of showing cracks in framings after 
many months, and it causes us very great 
annoyance at times in that nig“ There isa 
specimen here to-night of a little piece of 
framing that has been put together for some 
three months, and has stood over hot-water 
pipes with a continual heat of between 
80 deg. and go deg. Fahr. the whole of that 
time. I think that it is a reasonable success. 
You will notice that the specimen has gone 
slightly, which would rather show the bona fides 
of it. I ought to explain that this little framing 
is made of deal which was newly imported and 
quite green when put into the oven ; it was cut 
down directly the process was completed, 
taken at once to the joiners’ shop, and framed 
as you see it. As regards the creosoting 
process, I am not very well acquainted with 


Mr. George T. Hine referred to the fact that 
Mr. Lovatt had secured the contract for an 
important building, of which he was the 
architect, and when approaching com- 
pletion had informed him that he had 
used in the woodwork of part of the 
building a quantity of wood that was seasoned 
by this process. Mr. Lovatt said he had taken 
the responsibity for this on his own shoulders, 
believing that the result would be satisfactory 
and would comply with the specification. He 
(Mr. Hine) went down to examine the building 
and discovered very little difference in the 
woodwork. He looked for some defective 
woodwork and found a little—not very much— 
but he found afterwards that it was not in the 
artificially seasoned wood, He went down 
again at least two years after the work was 
completed, and found that this woodwork in 
particular was standing as well as, or better 
than, the other woodwork in the building. — If 
by this process they could obtain good seasoned 
wood, he thought that Mr. Higgins would be a 
boon to the architectural and building profes- 
sions, and to the community at large. 


Mr. W. F. Wallis asked if it was necessa 
that the turnace should be kept alight during 
the whole time of seasoning—whether a man 
had to be in constant attendance to keep the 
steam super-heated. He also wished to know 
if the process made the wood more absorptive. 
He had sometimes found that he got into just 
as much trouble by using wood too highly 
seasoned as wood not sufficiently seasoned, If 
it happened to go into a damp, exposed place 
it seemed to absorb moisture and would con- 
sequently swell. If he used unseasoned wood 
he very often got into trouble through the 
framing shrinking. On the other hand, if the 
wood were too highly seasoned—and he 
thought it would be more likely to suffer from 
that than from the other defect —it would 
absorb moisture and would swell, forcing the 
shoulders of the framing over. 

Mr. Wilson Lovatt replied that it was 
necessary for a man to be in attendance during 
the whole of the time the wood was under 
steam, but he need not be, in any sense, an 
expert. A night watchman would be sufficiently 
capable. It was essential that the superheated 





although the temperature rose steadily about 





steam should be going in the whole time. 
With regard to Mr, Wallis’s question as to 
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absorption, so far as his experience went ih 
had not been this difficulty, > 

Mr. C. S. Percival inquired the size of the 
stoves erected, 

Mr. Lovatt: The Wolverhampton stoves are 
20 ft. by 8 ft. by 8 ft, but those just erected 
and started at Tidworth, at our Salisbury Piain 
contract, and of which you have seen photo. 
graphs, are 30 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. 6 in, 

The Chairman : My stove is 20 ft. by 8 {t, 
by 8 ft. (To Mr. Lovatt: We should like to 
hear a little of your experience.) 

Mr. Lovatt said he thought that he could say 
positively that during the last few years they 
could never have got their work through their 
joiners’ shops without this artificial means of 
drying, so great had the demand for timber 
been. Their stoves were kept going practically 
day and night, week in and week out, and 
with, he considered, very satisfactory results, 
He had not had any complaints of the wood 
shrinking. IJe was sure that it would pay all 
builders, if their contract were large enough, 
to have one of these stoves erected on the site, 
if only for drying flooring. The stove need not 
be of brick. For temporary work it could be 
constructed in other ways, and would be just 
as efficient as a brick stove. As regards the 
cost of treating the timber, that included filling, 
drawing, conveying to the joiners’ shops, also 
the fuel, and men’s wages in attendance on the 
stove. There had also been a considerable 
saving in interest on capital locked up in 
timber, as they could now use the timber 
immediately after importation. 

A Member : Eighteen hours, I take it, is the 
minimum time? 

Mr. Lovatt : It entirely depends on the thick- 
ness of the wood, but flooring could be done in 
sixteen hours, or even less. 

Mr. Hine (to Mr. Lovatt): Do you make 
steam for the purpose or use exhaust steam ? 

Mr. Lovatt: At Wolverhampton we make 
the steam specially, but at Tidworth we use 
exhaust steam. 

Mr. Arthur Faulks: I would like to know 
whether it is necessary to use a forced draught 
in the cooling process, whether any firm is 
making the superheaters, and whether it would 
be possible to put a superheater in an iron pipe 
for a portable stove ? 

Replying to the latter question, 

Mr. Lovatt said that it would be quite 
practicable. 

Mr. Higgins said that it would not do to 
have the fire too close to the superheater pipes ; 
they would waste very much more quickly. 
Forced draught was not necessary in the cool- 
ing process. One point was raised by the 
Chairman which was really a very interesting 
one—with regard to the possibility of the 
moisture combining with the wood too encr- 
getically if the stove were opened before the 
temperature was sufficiently low. The tem- 
perature should be under 200 deg. Fahr.— 
it had better be nearer 150 deg. Fahr. 
It really varies according to the length 
of time the steam had been on; and 
it applied jast as much to air-dried 
wood as tosteam-dried wood. It was mercly 
this chemical property, water combining 
with cellulose and causing this libera- 
tion of energy, and increased heat. He thought 
that it was a very great advantage in this 
process that, during the cooling, when the 
steam was shut off, they probably got a rise in 


ty | temperature in the wood to help to coagulate 


this material and assist the seasoning process. 
But of course it was absolutely necessary not to 
open the stove till the temperature was aoe 
200 deg. Fahr., because, if they did that, it mig 
be possible to get spontaneous combustion. : 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Higgins brought the 
proceedings to a close. 
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Correspondence. 


“TACKY” PAINT. 


* 1 
SiR,—It would be useful and interesting to oo 
the opinion of some of your practical grog 
subscribers on the above matter. I buy vena 
lead, oil, turps, driers, and colours on the — e a. 
to be strictly accurate, should say that | pay cola 
best genuine quality of each. The colours are y= 
and applied by different workmen, and at fi . Yet 
and harden off as may be reasonably expecte st, 
on standing a few weeks a kind of softness ’ Th ce 
so that.a person pressing his hands on the ye i ki 
leaning against it feces discern a distinct ‘his 
ness.” What are the probable reasons vee 4 
unsatisfactory condition? ~ TARBRUS™. 
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{he Student's Column. 


CONCRETE-STEEL.—VI. 
GENERAL THEORY. 


xg RM consideration of the tables already 
bh), aes it is evident that the strength 
K of concrete in compression is about 
ren umes its strength in tension. In the case 
‘ia beam supported at each end, the unit 
stress due to bending moment is equal above 
and below the neutral axis, and the lower 
gbres would fail in tension long before the 
upper fibres could fail in compression. A 
jmilar though less noticeable inequality of 
compressive and tensile strength characterises 
cast iron, and the familiar section of a cast-iron 
beam illustrates the method adopted for making 
good the deficiency of resistance of the lower 
fange. Treatment of the same kind would be 
out of the question in the case of concrete, for 
if the difference of resistance were completely 
adjusted, the dimensions of the beam would 
assume absolutely impracticable proportions. 
This view is illustrated by Fig 7, where 
the beam is 8 in. wide by 12 in. deep. 
Assuming the neutral axis to be equi-distant 
fom the upper and lower surtaces, the 
compression area A would be 48 sq. in., and to 
provide a tension area of equal value, say 
;80 sq. in., it would be necessary to increase 
the width of the lower portion, B, by adding 
two 3-in, flanges, B’, B’, each 72 in. wide, 
Therefore it is manifest that concrete alone 
does not lend itself to the economical con- 
struction of members intended to resist tensile 
stress. By the incorporation of steel in the 
tension area the lacking element of strength 
can easily be supplied, without altering the 
original dimensions of a concrete beam. The 
compressive strength of the concrete can then 
be fully utilised, and corresponding tensile 
strength is supplied by the steel. If the steel 
were intended to act ‘quite independently of 
the concrete the principle involved would be 
as diagramatically represented in fig. 8, where 


Wl 
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1 
| 
| 
e |! 
Se RNA 


Fig. 8. 


the upper area of concrete is supposed to 
pete in compression, and the steel t bar in Ae 
— area to be entirely in tension, these two 
en being connected by an imaginary 
wed. Assuming such an arrangement to be 
Practicable, it would only be necessary to 
pipe a steel bar of any convenient section, 
ia y sufficient area to withstand the calcu. 
the Nap, and to connect the concrete and 
= eel by a suitable web. Taking the allow. 
med stress of concrete at 500 Ibs. per 
o_o and of steel at 15,000 Ibs. per 
an oo the relative areas of concrete and 
wpectivane 308q. in. and 1sq.in. re- 
means af The most suitable and convenient 
28 indicas e yag vos is to complete the beam, 
incidentalh 0% Oroken lines in fig. 8, thus 
agaiaet ly affording protection to the metal 
Pt cnaceion and fire, If the metal were 
the com ce, Within the enveloping concrete, 
Pe i and tension elements of the 
would stil) pee by concrete and steel, 
Would also anc, independently, and the steel 
the tena act independently of the concrete in 
Sion area. The concrete in the lower 


















418 would add little 

st ud stren, PY 

ma an additional load gp diasar we! . n 

firmly f however, the concrete would adhere 

vatiay © the steel, and it follows that every 

Material we anette eee eae 
perature or by 


stress following the application of a load 
would be accompanied either by corresponding 


material, or by internal stress due to the resis- 
tance of one material to the movement of the 
other. 

_ Here, then, we have further points for con- 
sideration: (1) the adherence of the concrete 
to the steel ; (2) the relation between the co- 
efficients of expansion of the 14 materials ; 
and (3) the relation between the vaiucs vi the 
coefiicients of elasticity of the concrete and the 
steel. These matters are the more important, 
as the object is to effect a combination so that 
the two elements of concrete-steel may act in 
unison and behave like a single homogeneous 
substance. 


concrete to steel. Dr. Ritter” states the value 
to be from 568 Ibs. to 668 Ibs. per sq. in. In 
the recent investigations of M. Considére it 
was found to vary from 71 Ibs., 157 Ibs, and 
171 lbs. per sq. in., according to the amount of 
water used in mixing the concrete ; and in the 
case of steel upon which the mill scale has 
been left, it was 256 lbs. per sq. in. The 
general practice of engineers on the Continent 
and in the United Statest is to adopt 570 Ibs. 


probably too high a value for plain rods or bars. 

The statement is sometimes made that the 
bond of concrete and steel is not destroyed by 
thermal or other stresses. There is, however, 
satisfactory evidence that adhesion may be 
overcome by interior stresses following un- 
equal expansion of the two materials when 
under the influence of heat. 


The adhesion originally existing between the 
constituent parts of concrete-steel is also 
affected by working stresses, as well as by 
vibrations and shocks such as are experienced 
in most structures. For this reason it is well 
that embedded rods should be of such section 
as will furnish a reliable form of mechanical 
bond in addition to that given by adhesion of 
the concrete. With this object, some designers 
make use of corrugated and twisted bars, and 
others use network of various kinds. A corru- 
gated bar made in St. Louis, U.S.A., consists of 
a square with a system of corrugations extend- 
ing around it. This bar is of considerable 
merit, giving great mechanical adhesion with 
a proportionately small quantity of metal. The 
Thacher bar, patented in the United States, is 
of circvlar section flattened at intervals, and it 
is claimed by the inventor that it never slips ; 
also that the circular form does not cause 
incipient fracture, as may happen when square 
bars are employed. The Ransome twisted bar, 
another American device, has been used with 
considerable success. Some _ experiments 
made to determine the strength of the bond so 
formed are thus described} :— 

“ Half-inch bars were embedded in blocks of 
concrete 6 in. square, and which varied in 
length from 12 in. to 28 in, The bars projected 
about 2 {t. from one end of the blocks. One 
face of the concrete bore against a plate, the 
bar passing through a hole in its centre. A 
direct pull was applied to the bar, and in each 
case, when the length exceeded 21 in., the bar 
broke outside the concrete without pulling 
therefrom. In these cases the ultimate stress 
on the steel averaged 81,835 Ibs. per square 
inch.” 

From the data now presented it is possible 
to determine the exact length to which bars of 
all sizes should be embedded to secure a satis- 
factory bond. 

The force (P) required to break a round steel 
bar without breaking the bond can be calcu- 


wd? 


lated by the equation: P= F, - re ; where 
F, = ultimate tensile strength ot the steel 
in Ibs. per square inch, and ms = area of 
the bar in square inches. , 











* Schweizecische Bauzeit 1899, PP. 4X 49» 59 j 
+ Proc. Eng. Soc., Western Pa., vol. XIX., p. 147, 
t Proc. Am. Soc, GE., Vol. XXVI., p. 712. { 


variation of the volume or length of the other | 


Various experiments have been carried out - 
with the object of determining the adhesion of | 


per sq. in. as the basis of calculation, but this is | 


The force (P,) to break the bond wi 
breaking the bar is shown by the couten: 
P, =Ilwd~ f,; where | = length in inches 
of the embedded bar, / ri being consequently 
the surface of steel in square inches in contact 
with the concrete, and /, = adhesion in pounds 
per square inch. 

By equating the foregoing expressions we 
obtain a simple rule for finding the length of 
steel that must be embedded in order to make 
oe —— of the bond greater than that of 

e bar. 


Thus: / = Pe d 


4fe 
_ Calculated by this rule, we have the figures 
in Table XX. representing, in terms of the 
diameter, the minimum !ength for which a 
| round steel bar should be embedded in con- 
crete to ensure a satisfactory bond, the bases 
of computation being the data previously men- 
tioned. 
Table XX.—The Adhesion of Concrete and 
Round Steel Bars. 


(Ft= Tensile stress per square inch on steel.) 





= 
eZ . * 
gS Length in Diameters to 
a Ensure Bond. 
s 
oc 
So Type of Bar. : 
2S * * 
= § t= Ft= F:= 
<5 80,000 Ibs, 40,000 Ibs; 20,-<.0 Ibs 
71 Plain round ...... 281 140°5 | 70°25 
157 ” ip. 5 edecee 127 035 | 3175 
I7!I Rae -.. edease 116 550 } 2900 
| 256 * age eae 78 390° | 1950 
> ' 
487 Twisted square... 41 20°5 | I0 
570 Plain round ...... 35 i775 | $75 
668 fe git Witkin 29 145 725 


As the unit stress on stecl would not exceed 
15,c00 Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs. in practice, it will be 
seen by the table that the embedded leng'h 
necessary for security is. always within mode- 
rate limits, and even if the lowest value for /, 
be taken, the length for a }-in. diameter bar is 
less than 3 ft., or for a 1-in. diameter bar less 
than 6ft. In the case of twisted bars, with a 
unit stress of 20,000 Ibs., the lengths for 4-in. 
and 1-in. diameters are 5-in. and Io-in. respec- 

|tively. In ordinary practice it is probably 
guite safe to take the value of /, al between 
250 Ibs. and 500 Ibs., according to circum 
stances, but the embedded steel should never 
be painted, as paint prevents proper adhesion 
of concrete to the metal. 

The assumption is frequently made that the 
coefficients of expansion for concrete and steel 
are of equal value. This supposition is not 
quite correct, for on comparing the figures 
already given we find the coefficients to be 

' 9'0000060 for mild steel, and 00000055 for con- 

crete, the difference being about o’ooooorr. 
Hence the change of length for a given varia- 
tion of temperature is about 18 per cent. less 
for concrete than for steel. Assuming the bond 
to be perfect, it is clear that temperature 
stresses must be caused in both materials. 
Increase of temperature above that prevailing 
during construction will cause tensile stress in 
the concrete, and, conversely, decrease of 
temperature will produce compressive stress. 

Taking the coefficients of elasticity to be 
2,800,000 Ibs. for concrete and 28,000,000 Ibs. 
for steel, and assuming the sectional area of the 
steel to be 2 per cent. of the concrete section, 
the resulting stress per deg. Fabr. would be 
about 41b. per square inch. Under ordinary 
circumstinces it is not likely that temperature 
will be increased much above that prevailing 
during construction, and there is no reason for 
anticipating abnormal tensile temperature 
stresses. In the case of a fire it is not quite 
certain what might happen, for there are practi- 
cally no records showing the precise influence 
of concrete in retarding or minimising the 
expansion of metal embedded therein. If both 
concrete and metal acquired a temperature 
of 2,000 deg. Fabr., the resulting tensile stress 
would probably reach an intensity of about 
1,000 Ibs. per square inch, but expansion might 
be equalised to some extent owing to protec- 
tion of the metal on one hand and to exposure 
of the concrete to the direct action of flame 
on the other. As reinforced concrete is capable 
of sustaining without rupture a proportionate 
distortion of from ten to twenty times that 
sufficient to cause the failure of ordinary con- 
crete, it does not follow that the inequality of 

expansion would necessarily be sufficient to 
cause cracks. This conclusion seems to be 
borne out by various fire tests of concrete-steel 
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tients, there being eight wards for medical, 
surgical, and one for gyn:ecological pat 
each honorary physician and each surgeon h 
control of two wards, one for either scx 
north side of the main corridor are two wards for 
ophthalmic cases each for six beds. In connexion 
with each group of four medical wards there are 
two clinical rooms and a large classroom for stu- 
dents, and to every pair of surgical wards there js 
aa operating-room, in addition to special operating. 
rooms for the gynecological and for the ophthalmic 
ts, each completely fitted with sterilising 
electrical, lavatory, and other necessary appliances, 
as well as surgical instruments. Near by each of 
the nineteen large wards is a separation ward {or 
two beds. A ward kitchen serves each pair of 
wards (except for the gynecological cases, where 
the department is self-contained). Bath rooms and 
conveniences are attached to all the Principal 
wards, as well as linen cupboards, and there are 
storerooms for patients’ own clothing. Tw 
detached buildings are provided towards the west 
end of the site for isolation purposes, one being {or 
six aod the other for four beds, with kitchens, con- 
veniences, and nurses’ bedrooms. To the west of 
the administrative buildings is the out-patients’ or 
“extern” department, consisting of a large waitiny. 
hall, with medical and surgical consulting-rooms, 
two operating-rooms, registrar's office, &c , grouped 
around, all on the ground floor, and connected with 
the main corridor of the hospital, retiring-rooms 
for students being provided in the basement. 
Further to the west is a detached building contain. 
ing the pathological department, which comprises a 
laboratory and microscopical examination room, a 
post-mortem room, mortuary, exhibit and viewing 
rooms. At the east end of the site are two detached 
buildings: one is the boiler-house, containing two 
powerful steam boilers, disinfecting apparatus, and 
an incinerator (the chimney from the furnaces, hold- 
ing a prominent position, is treated architecturally). 
the other building is the laundry, fitted with very 
complete steam appliances. Soiled linen is taken 
from the wards to the end of the main corridor, 
sent down a glazed earthenware tube, and conveyed 
to the receiving-room in the laundry, when, aiter 
making the circuit of the washhouse, drying closets, 
and finishing department, it is transferred to the 
linen store in the basement of the administrative 
buildings, ready for re-use. Another building at- 
tached, at the basement level, to the east end of the 
main corridor, contains the appliances by which 
fresh air is supplied throughout on the “ Plenum 
principle. Everything is in duplicate, to allow of 
the necessary rest, cleaning, and repair of the 
several parts. There are two separate air intakes, 
each about 30 ft. square, with numerous openings on 
three sides for admitting air, which is drawn in, 
cleansed by passing through moistened screens 
warmed in cold weather, and forced on by 
two powerful “fans” or air propellers, each 
10 ft. in diameter (manufactured by Messrs. David- 
son, of Belfast) into the main air duct, 9 ft. wide, 
starting at 20 ft. in height, gradually diminishing to 
5 ft. 6 in, as branch ducts convey the air to the 
several wards, rooms, and corridors above. Lither 
or both of the “fans’ may be employed at will 
provision being made for changing the whole atmo- 
sphere of the hospital seven times per hour in 
winter and ten times in summer, with a cubical 
capacity in the buildings of nearly one million cubic 
feet. Suitable inlets and outlets being provided, 
this change of air will go on continuously, and 
every part of the hospital will be maiotained per- 
fectly fresh and wholesome throughout the night as 
well as by day, without the necessity for opening 
any windows. It is this fact which has made it 
ible to place the whole of the accommoda- 
tion for the patients compactly on one floor level. 
The cost of the buildings, including the whole ot the 
mechanical appliances, will not exceed 300/. pet 
bed 
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constructions in this country and abroad in iene 


which, although the effects of deflection and 
cold water are generally added, the damage 
caused rarely extends beyond the development 
of fine cracks, During severe frost, it is not 
likely that the temperature of concrete-steel 
work will fall more than 50 deg. Fahr. below 
the temperature of construction. The effect 
then produced would be compressive stress, 
tending to counteract tension on the lower 
side, and its amount would be quite incon- 
siderable. Of course, the precise effect of 
unequal expansion will depend in every case 
upon the value of the co-efficients of elasticity 
of the materials, and also upon the percentage 
and distribution of the steel in the concrete. 

Finally, it should be ‘remembered that 
changes of temperature will always be gradual 
owing to the heat resisting properties of the 
concrete ; and that internal stresses are to some 
extent relieved by infinitesimal slipping of the 
metal in the enveloping material. Hence, we 
may say that the secondary thermal stresses 
due to difference between the co-efficients of 
expansion are never likely to be of great im- 
portance in ordinary practice. 


aving 
On the 


canopies 

being of granolithic. There are plenty of cupboards 
and shelves, all the floors are fireproof, and every 
house is fitted with the electric light—to be supplied 
by the borougb—under “the penny in the slot 

The whole of the cost, amounting to 
105,000/., lent by the County Council, will be met 
out of the rents, which have been fixed at 11s. 6d. 
a week for a five-roomed house, 103. 6d. and 108, 
for four-room houses and tenements, and 7s. 6d. for 
three-room tenements. — ys will cover 
maintenance, interest, and sinkin § 

INSTITUTE, WALSALL, —The har stone has 
just been laid of a building which is to serve as an 
institate for the Walsall Brotherhood. The site of 
the new building is on the Church Hill, and the 
institute, which is from the designs of Messrs. 
Bailey and McConnell, is estimated to cost about 
1,600l, 

NORWICH UNION LIFE OFfFICE.—On the 27th 
ult. the stone which is to form the apex of the 
new building of the Norwich Union Life Office in 
Surrey-street, Norwich, waslaid. The new offices 
have been erected from plans prepared by Messrs. 
G. J. and F. W. Skipper, architects, Norwich. Mr. 
G. E. Hawes was the builder, and Mr. E. Bilby the 
clerk of works. 

TowN HALL, SCARBOROUGH.—On the 28th ult. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg opened Scarborough 
new Town Hall and unveiled a statue to the late 
Queen, The new Town Hall was formerly the 
residence of Mr. J. W. Woodall, banker, and was 
known as St. Nicholas House. It is a mansion in 
the Elizabethan style, and was purchased by the 
Corporation, together with the grounds and other 
property, in 1898 for 33,500/. A further sum of 
19,5002. bas been spent in the conversion of the 
building to its present purpose. The work was 
carried out from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. H. W. Smith, Borough Surveyor. 
The statue is a replica of that of the late Queen on 
Blackfriars Bridge, executed by Mr. C. Bell Birch, 
A.R.A, 

St. LAWRENCE, OLD BRADWELL, BUCKS.—The 
external walling throughout has been cleared of 
loose plaster and whitewash, and carefully repaired 
and repointed. The church has been drained all 
round. A lightning conductor has been provided. 
The copings to gables, much decayed and injudici- 
ously repaired, have been renewed with Hornton 
stone in the tower, as formerly, and with Weldon 
stone elsewhere. New crosses, five in number, have 
been added to the gables, as well as new springers 
and apex stones, and a buttrese has been added to 
make secure the west end of the south aisle, and 
two new windows, which were absolutely necessary 
for lighting purposes, have been inserted. The 
tower and chancel have been retiled, and the 
former provided with lead gargoyles, and new oak 
luffers added to belfry stage. The work has been 
carried out at the sole cost of Mr.C.C. Baily, a 
nephew of the vicar, in memory of his brother, the 
late Mr. W. O. Baily. The works have been done 
by Messrs. Kemp & Sons, of Stantonbury, from the 
designs and under the personal direction of Mr. E. 
Swinfen Harris as architect. 

VicTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST.— The Roval 
Victoria Hospital, Belfast, was recently opened by 
the King and Queen, as we announced last week. 
The building owes its special form to the con- 
sideration on the part of the architect (Mr. W. Hen- 
man) of the objections to pavilion buildings of 
several stories, viz., the distances apart of the wards, 
necessity for staircases and lifts, the excessive labour 
to the staff, and the difficulties of supervision and 
administration ; he therefore suggested it might be 
better to spread out the wards on one story only, 
placed side by side, without intervening open spaces, 
lighted from the ends and by continuous lantern or 
clearstory windows. Sketch plans having been ap- 
proved, working drawings were prepared in con- 
junction with his partner, Mr. Thomas Cooper, and 
in the autumn of Ig00, a contract was entered into 
with Messrs. M‘Laughlin & Harvey, of Belfast, who 
have carried out the buildings. Mr. G. A. Flower acted 
as clerk of works ; Messrs. W. A. Stephens & Son, of 
Donegall-square North, being the quantity sur- 
veyors. Theaccommodation in the new buildings 
is for 300 patients, eight resident medical and 
surgical officers, a superintendent, a matron, 
seventy-six nurses, and thirty-two male and female 
servants. The administrative buildings, of four 
stories and basement in three separate buildings, 
provide a spacious domed entrance hall (above the 
porch to which is a bronze statue of the late Queen 
Victoria, executed by Mr. J. Wenlock Rollins, 
sculptor), a board room and general office in the 
central block, and accommodation for the resident 
staff; the nurses’ home, the attendants’ and ser- 
vants’ quarters, the dispensary, kitchen department, 
and storerooms in the east and west wings. These 
buildings cpen, on the ground floor, into a main 
corridor, running east and west, 440 ft. in length b 
9 ft. in width, to the south of which open bra 
corridors leading to seventeen wards and their acces- 
— rooms, The principal wards (each for fourteen 

8) are alternately arranged for male and female 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

CHURCH, BRIDLINGTON.—A new church at Brid- 
lington was dedicated by the Archbishop of York 
on the 29th ult. The building will be known as 
Emmanuel Church, and has been erected on a site 
adjoining Cardigan-road, on the Hilderthorpe (or 
south) side of the town. The building consists of 
nave and aisle. It has already cost 2,700/., and 
when completed, with chancel, vestries, and south 
aisle, the total cost will be about 6,o00/. The 
church has been built by Messrs. Brodrick, 
Lowther, & Walker, architects, Hull. The com- 
pleted building will provide seating accommodation 
for 794 persons. 

BoOaRD SCHOOL, DUNSTON, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
—A new elementary school has been erected at 
Dunston by the Whickham School Board, at a cost 
of about 6.000/., near the north end of Ravensworth- 
road. The chief feature in the new school is the 
central hall—a tep-lighted assembly-room, 7o ft. 
long, rising through two stories, with a gallery 
round the upper floor. Opening directly on to this 
hall are the whole of the classrooms; thirteen in 
number, as well as the teachers’ rooms, cloakrooms, 
entrance-halls, &c. Altogether accommodation is 
provided for 840 children of both sexes. The stair- 
cases are in duplicate for the two sexes, and for 
safety in case of fire or panic, and are placed at 
opposite ends of the hall. They are constructed of 
oak steps supported by steel strings and joists. The 
general contractors for the works have been Messrs. 
]. Parkinson & Sons, of Blackpool, with the follow- 
ing su>-contractors : Messrs. Emley & Sons for the 
heating; Messrs. J. Tweddle & Co. for plumbing 
and ironwork; Mr. Jj. Hall, of Blackpool, for 
painting and glazing ; the Acme Wood Flooring 
Company, of London, for solid block floors; 
Messrs. Hope & Sons, of Birmingham, for steel 
work ; and the North of England School Furnish- 
ing Company for the furniture. Messrs. Farrer and 
W. H. Paceacted as clerks of works, and the design 
aod superintendence of the buildings was carried 
out by the Architect to the Board, Mr. J. Wm. 
Roundthwaite, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, WOODSIDE, ABERDEEN.—The 
work of building the new school being erected at 
Woodside for Aberdeen School Board is proceeding 
rapidly. The total cost of the school will be about 
18,0001., inclusive of the heating and ventilating 
arrangements, but exclusive of the furnishings and 
desks. The school will provide accommodation for 
over 1,537 children. The southwing, now all but 
ready for occupation, has seven classrooms on the 
ground floor, which will accommodate 461 children, 
and eight classrooms on the first floor, containing 480 
places. The plan of both the ground and first foors 
provides a central corridor, with, in addition to the 
classroom, accommodation for the teachers. The 
floors of the ground floor, hall, and corridors, are 
laid with wood blocks on concrete, and the dados 
of the corridors, staircases, &c., are lined with tiles, 
and the furnishings generally are of yellow pine. 
A janitor’s lodge has been erected at the south end 
of the school buildings, and is already occupied, 
The architect is Mr. J. A. O. Allan, the archifect 
and master of works to the board. The contractors 
are :—Mason work, Mr, George Hall; carpenter 
work, Messrs. Hendry & Keith ; slater work, Messrs. 
Merson & Stewart; plaster work, Mesars. J. Scott 
& Son ; plumber work, Messrs. Thom & Strachan ; 
painter and glazier work, Messrs. Murray & Mit- 
chell ; steel work, Messrs. Wm. Mackinnon & Co.; 
and iron and blacksmith work, Messrs. J. Aber- 
nethy & Co, 

HOUSING THE WORKING CLASSES, BATTERSEA.— 
On the Latchmere Estate, Battersea, three, four, 
and five room tenements—with a few small houses 
—have been erected by the Housing and Works’ 
Committees of the Borough Council. There are 
altogether—or, rather, will be by the end of the 
year, when all is complete—173 houses, with 
accommodation for 315 families, or about 2,000 


OPERA HOUSE, NORWICH. — The new Grand 
Opera House, Norwich, has just been opened in St 
Giles’s-street. The house is built on the two-tier 

stem. The stalls and pit are on the ground floor, 
the dress circle and family circle are on the first 
tier, and the gallery is on the second tier. The 
auditorium has a width of 54 ft. with a depth o 
over Goft. The stage is 75 ft. wide, and has a depth 
of 40 ft. The holding capacity of the theatre is %® 
follows :—Four private boxes for four each, vd 
teen ; stalls, 200 ; pit, 800 ; dress circle, 120; famils 
circle, 200 ; gallery, 500. On a level with the — 
circle isa grand saloon and smoking lounge of about 
the same size as the crushroom, and directly over . 
The pit saloon below is the same size, nod there 4 : 
bar for the stall patrons on the prompt side 0 : 
stalls. Three pairs of doors lead out of the oe 
saloon on to what will be treated as a roof as 
over the circular arcading of the front. i. 
theatre is lighted ‘eis ee with electricity, | 
cluding the stage. All parts are sega ss 
low-pressure hot-water apparatus. The . vd 
tions are in the French Renaissance style. . r 
has been allowed in the orchestra for 4 or 
of twenty-five performers. The architect a 
W. G. R. Sprague, of London. The ou 
have been Messrs. G. Longden & Sons; eon 
Messrs. De Jong & Co,, London; —— om 
Messrs. Dean, Birmingham ; electricians, ¥ ree 
Mann, Norwich ; constructors of the stalls an oe 
work, Messrs. Smith Walker, London ; ©o§ 
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= appliances, me 
tors of and Otek of works was Mr. 4 VU. 
Lyons, 

iil. BRIATES’ Home, CATTAL.— 

THE Keroro the new reformatory 
The foundation county of York, under the 
etuslhed for OM iaid on the 3oth ult. The 
cron of which, from plans by 
puilding. Edwards, has just been commenced, is 
Mr. Vickers way between Harrogate and York. 

p Cattal, midway LONDON.—Mr. E. Smith, the 

j Committee of the 
ieman of the Fire Brigade j 
recently laid the memoria! 
aty Council being erected in old 
, De , to replace 
Kent-road and ~—_ Ne tn ‘dansliched: The 
pork of an engine-house, 
oid Kent tend Oa cont of about se and of 
erected in enn the rear abutting on St. Thomas's- 
” ase gome time ago acquired the 
road. building, No. 306, O Kent-road, and 
aeighbouriog down the old premises 
irwas determined to ear hontar a new station by 
aod to build on the site a th 
Works Department of the Council, the 
the act's estimate being 10,650l. Work was 
commenced in May, and it ped 4 i 
the building, which has been designed and is 
ring erected uader the supervision of Mr. W. 
. Riley, the Couneil’s Architect, will be ready for 
cccupation by the end of April. The old station in 
Evelyn-street consisted of two houses, which the 
Cogncil held on lease, and was erected ia 1569 at a 
ct of about 1,600. Two houses adjoining the 
sation were purchased and the freehold of the 
dation itsel€ was acquired, the total expenditure 
under this head amounting to about 1,700!., and 
the Council came to the conclusion to demolish 
the old premises and erect an entirely new station. 
The new building is being erected by the Works 
pipartment, the Architect's estimate being 10,350/. 
itis hoped that this also will be ready fur occupation 
py the end of April. Both stations are to be what 
are known as “full stations.” 

New COUNTY HALL, NORTHALLERTON —The 
foundation-stone of the new County Hall has just 
been laid at Northallerton. Tne building is to be 
erected on a site opposite the railway station, from 
the designs of Mr. W. H. Brierley, the County 
Architect. The contract is ‘for 25,0001, but with 
urnishing, &c., the expenditure will probably be 
about 35,0001. 

BristoL STOCK EXCHANGE. — New Stock Ex- 
change buildings, in the Renaissance style, were 
opened in Bristol on the 29th ult, The Exchange 
hasa long frontage to Nicholas-street, the central 
portion of the front elevation for some length pro- 
iecting beyond the line of the main building. Four 
granite bases and columns, having carved Corinthian 
capitals, support a moulded and carved modillion 
cornice with moulded pediment and cornices over, 
the tympanum of the pediment having the City 
Arms carved in the centre. The frieze and archi- 
trave to the main cornice is carved. The front of 
the building between the granite columns is of Bath 
stone. The windows are circular headed, with 
moulded architraves and carved key- stones, the 
spandrils over the windows being carved. The 
piers between and at the sides of the windows are 
rusticated, with moulded cornice and strings. At 
the sides of the windows are columns with carved 
caps and moulded bases, Immediately behind the 
granite columns are pilasters with Corinthian carved 
capitals, The entrance doorway has polished 
granite plinths and moulded bases on each side, 
with polished granite columas and carved Corinthian 
capitals, supporting a moulded and carved pediment 
over. The wrought-iron railing and gate claim special 
attention, The interior of the premises comprise, 
on the ground floor, entrance lobby, hall, secretary's 
office, telephone room, and the main Stock Ex- 
change, The Exchange is elaborately furnished, 
aad the walls are lined round with richly-polished 
walnut panels to a height of about 9 ft. The central 
doorway to the Exchange has two granite columns 
with carved Corinthian caps and moulded and 
panelled bases on each side of the doorway, the 
central doorway having moulded enriched arch 
Over, resting on cornices supported by granite 
columns, caps, and bases. Ina the centre of the 
wall facing the door is a chimney-piece rising to a 
height of about 14 ft., an arrangement of polished 
Walaut pilasters with arch between, framing a piece 
of wood sculpture. This which is about 
hy © in. wide by 3 ft. 6 in. high, was carved 
y Mr. Benjamin Creswick, The title of the 
oy ‘a “Commerce Uniting the Nations.” 

t floor of the Exchange is fitted up with seats 
aod desks for each member, the seats being 
Upholstered in green morocco, and the desks havin 
Sliding tops and drawers. There are also telegra: 
desks and other accommodation for admitted clerks. 
The Exchange itself is fitted with chandeliers and 
bain rind ‘these, as indeed the whole of the 

sae electrically ligh basem: 
in bs been laid out so ti ss suneteuag 90 
pn rey ae saen_on On descending the stair- 
to be ne or niches, in which are 

onze figures holding electric 

noticeable Poor iron balustrade are 
beneath the Exchan ele ; 7 
sions as the Ruche ge-room is of the same dimen- 
The toom is furni a will be used asa library. 
nished in much the same manner as 





the Exchange. It has bookcases, desks, and seats, 
with chairs and lounges in crimson morocco, whilst 
walnut woodwork panelling is carried up to a 
height of about 8 ft. Here again the chimney- 
piece is made the chief feature of the apartment. 
Adjoining the basement hall is a series of lavatories 
and general offices. The whole of the walls of the 
approach and staircase are lined with tiles of special 
design, whilst the walls of the Exchange and library 
are of oak. The architect of the building is Mr. 
Henry Williams, The builders were Messrs. Cowlin 
& Son, and the whole of the furnishing has been 
carried out by Messrs. Smith & Co.— Bristol Times. 

NEW OPERATING THEATRE, LYNN HOSPITAL.— 
On the 30th ult. the Countess of Leicester opened 
new buildings at the West Norfolk and Lynn Hos- 
pital, King’s Lynn. Oa the ground floor are a 
washhiouse, laundry, and drying closet, and the first 
floor contains the operating theatre, two ante- 
rooms, and a e dividing them from the older 
part of the building, access to which is obtained 
through two doorways, direct communication with 
the outside being given by means of an iron stair- 
case. The two ante-rooms (one of which has a 
doorway opening upon the passage) communicate 
with each other and with the operating-room 
through openings fitted with sliding doors, The 
building was designed by Mr. Herbert J. Green, of 
Lynn and Norwich, whose local representative (Mr. 
J. L. Carnell) has been largely responsible for the 
supervision of the work, and this has been carried 
out by Mr, A. F. Foreman. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SuPPLY, CHELMSFORD.—A public inquiry 
was held at the Corn Exchange, Chelmsford, 
recently before Mr. W. A. Ducat (Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector), into the application by the 
Chelmsford Town Council for permission to borrow 
16,0001. for purposes of water supply, including the 
construction of a new reservoir with a capacity of 
670,000 gallons, at Long Stomps. The 16,000!. 
included 9 400/. for permanent plant at the new 
bore wellin the Mildmay-yard, and 6,600/. for the 
proposed additional reservoir, Mr. P. Griffiths said 
he was called in to advise the Council in Noverber, 
1901. A fourteea days’ test had been made at the 
new boring. From the result of that test, and from 
other data, he felt satisfied that 10,000 gallons an 
hour could be obtained from this boring. The sup- 
ply to part of the town, in fact, had been maintained 
during the interval of eighteen months from this 
boring. 

RESERVOIR, LUANELLY.—Mr. W. Wilkins, |.P, 
Chairman of the Lianelly Borough Council, recently 
opened the new reservoir which the Council have 
constructed in the upper part of the Liliedi Valley. 
The new reservoir has a capacity of about 200 
million gallons, and it practically doubles the 
storage at the disposal of the Council. Mr. Barnes 
(London) and Mr. George Watkeys, Borough Sur- 
veyor, were the joint engineers in tke undertaking, 
the contractor being Mr. L. P. Nott. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, architect, has removed 
from No. 2, The Sanctuary, Westminster, to Vic- 
toria Mansions, 28, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
SW. 

IMPROVEMENT IN GERMAN BUILDING TRADE.— 
In a report on the trade and commerce of the con- 
sular district of Frankfort-on-Main, Mr. Consul- 
General Oppenheim mentions that the prospects of 
business in Germany certainly improved during the 
year 1902: “ Markets have stiffened and business 
is characterised by a relatively lively export trade 
and by an increase of the goods traffic on railways.” 
He adds that the building trade also revived, as the 
increased demand for dwellings for the growing 

pulation had to be satisfied, and this brought 
employment to a number of allied trades. 

MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.—The _ half-yearly 
Report of the Chief Engineer, Mr. H. Hunter, states 
that the depth of water in the ship canal and docks 
has been fully maintained by means of the dredging 
plant throughout the entire length of the waterway. 
The quantities of silt and sludge deposited in the 
upper reaches of the canal and docks have 
increased rather than diminished or —_ 

. The deepening of the approach channe 
arnt the locks at Eastham has been practically 
completed. The timber work required for the 
formatin of a leading jetty at the inner or southerly 
end of Eastham Locks has been commenced, Spare 
steel gates for the upper end of the 80-ft. lock have 
been ordered and are in course of construction. 
The coaling basin at Partington has been lengthened 
at both ends on the northerly side, and additional 
dolphins haye been constructed for the better 
accommodation of steamers at the tips. The 
lengthening on the southerly side is in progress. A 
considerable addition to the railways and sidings in 
connexion with the coaling basin is being effected. 
Temporary steel yates have been constructed and 
erected at the upper end of the 65-ft. lock at Barton, 
in order to replace those damaged by the 
as. “Winkfield,” and temporary steel gates 
to replace the lower gates are in course of 











construction. The timber work required for the 
formation of a leading jetty at the upper end and on 
the northerly side of the large lock at Barton is in 
progress. The open space in the timber work in 
the centre of Trafford Wharf has been filled up so 
that the wharf is now continuous from one end to 
the other. The lines of railway on the westerly 
side of Trafford Wharf-road are being extended to 
the northward. A number of additional railway 
sidings, service roads, timber storage ground, anda 
new cart road are in course of construction at 
Weaste on the land acquired there. The embank- 
ments and slopes ot the canal generally are in good 
condition, and the works throughout have been 
efficiently maintained. The construction of the new 
dock under Mr. Henry Lovatt’s contract with the 
Manchester Dock & Warehouse Extension C ompany 
is proceeding. More thaa one-half of the excavation 
has been removed and the concrete work in the 
foundations of the transit sheds and in the southerly 
wall of the dock is in hand. The contract for the 
ferro-concrete work for the new transit sheds on 
the southerly side of the dock has also been let to 
Mr. Lovatt, and the work is proceeding. Several 
other contracts in connexion with these sheds have 
been let by the Manchester Dock & Warehouse 
Extension Company. 

A NEW RAILWAY LEVEL.—In the new level 
recently introduced by Messrs. Stanley & Co, a 
new system of manufacture is adopted giving 
greater strength and rigidity than heretofore, and at 
the same time reducing weight and the number of 
separate parts. The centre is cast in one piece, 
with, and directly upon, the telescope and object 
end, and the cast telescope body is cored out toa 
suitable thickness, thus avoiding the necessity for 
several separate soldered and screwed pieces. The 
rack is fixed under the draw tube, and the pinion is 
fitted from side to side of the outer body, being 
spindled at each end so that the pinion has a double 
bearing. The level has clamp and tangent adjust- 
ment, tribrach levelling, and locking-plate, making 
the instrument available for use upon a wall or 
masonry, as well as upon a tripod. Either webs. 
platinum-iridium points, or glass stadia diaphragm 
may be fitted at the option of the user. The two 
latter are set for 1 : 100 stadia reading, in order that 
the distance of the staff may be read in the tele- 
scope without other measurement Although spe- 
cially designed for railway work, this new level is 
well adapted for any hard wear and should be 
found serviceable in building operatioas. It is 
claimed by the makers that with ordioary care the 
instrument will keep in perfect adjustment for a 
lifetime. 

LIVERPOOL WATER SUPPLY.—The annual report 
of the Liverpool water engineer, Mr. J. Parry, upon 
the Corporation Waterworks has just been issued 
to the members of the City Council. The total 
volume of water delivered from the works during 
the year, including compensation waters to rivers in 
Lancashire and Montgomeryshire, was :—In gallons, 
17,572,202,000 ; in cubic feet, 2,816,058, 000; and in 
tons, 78,447,000; and the increases over the pre- 
vious year are shown by the following figures :— 
Increase of population in and around Liver- 
pool, 9,233; increase in total quantity of water 
distributed in same area, 279,147,000 gallons ; 
increase in qaantity sold by meter for trade 
purposes in same area, 137,760,000 gallons ; and 
increase in quantity sold by meter outside of 
compulsory area, 18,473,000 gallons. The average 
consumption per day was 26,992,000 gallons, and 
the demand has fluctuated trom 158,650,000 to 
34,188,000 gallons per day. Water was used from 
the street hydrants for the extinction of 161 fires in 
1902. The total number of tenants on the rent roll 
of the water account at tbe close of the vear was 
184,407. Mr. Parry also gives a short history of 
the salt water supply in view of the fact that the 
time is approaching when a new scheme will have 
to be submitted for dealing with the matter. He 
adds, “‘ Whenever a deficiency of water has been 
experienced and the question of an increased 
supply for the town has been uncer consideration, 
proposals have been made to supply salt water 
from the river for purposes not requiring fresh 
water, but the cost of any scheme involving the 
duplication of mains throughout the district has 
always been found to be altogether out of propor- 
tion to the relief that could be atforded or the bene- 
fits that would be derived.” The total length of salt 
water mains already laid is 4 miles 120 yards. 
During the year, additional distributing and fire 
mains were laid to the length of 11 miles 912 yards. 
The number of new fire hydrants fixed was forty- 
eight, and of hydrants substituted for fire-plugs, 
216, making th: total number of hydrants fixed 
during the year, 264. 

GOTHENBURG WCOD MARKET.—In a Consular 
Report just received at the Foreign Office from Mr. 
Duff, the British representative at Gothenburg, it is 
stated that the anticipations of an improvement in 
the timber trade in 1902 seem to have been fulfilled, 
and that there is reason to believe that the result of 
the year’s transactions was, on the whole, fairly 
satistactorvy to buyers as well as sellers. Fortu- 
nately, stocks at the beginning of the year were of 
moderate size at those centres of consumption which 
give tone to the market at large, and the exports 
during January to March having been comparatively 
limited, it soon became clear that a change for the 
better had faken plaice, anJj that prices, which in 
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places were unwarrantably low, might well 
be anumeaad. The quotations which had already 
ee See of ts shiecnad oie of an 
expected te season, a) 
peared to warrant a Brana Ap eeie yo 
increased activity and desire to resume buying. 
pi, ne gee consequently became very brisk, and 

Swedish settlers during the four months, 
May to August, to dispose of the major portions of 
their stocks, mot only for delivery during the 
summer, but also for autumn shipment. The con- 
sequence of this activity large shipments during 


prevent this proposal from being carried out.—Mr. 
V. Cavendish : This isa matter which does not come 
within the jurisdiction of the First Commissioner of 
Works. But he would strongly deprecate any 
building scheme which might impair the safety or 
amenity of the Abbey.—Mr. Channing: Has the 
Commissioner of Works no power over the height 
of works adjacent to such a building as Westminster 
Abbey ?—Mr. V. Cavendish : I am afraid we have 
no such power. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE JOINERS’ STRIKE AT SUNDERLAND.—There 
seems every probability of a lock-out occurring in 
connexion with the operative joiners employed in 
the northern counties, this serious situation being, of 
course, largely attributable to the present Sunderland 
joiners’ strike. The notices, which state that the 
lock-out will take effect on August 29 next, will be 
issued by Mr. W. H. Hope, of Sunderland, the Secre- 
tary of the Northern Counties’ Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers. If the dispute is not settled 
by a lock-out, the Federation will then call upon 
the Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Cheshire Federa- 
tions, which combine to form the northern centre 
of the building trade employers, and with whose 
approval the present steps are being taken.—New- 
castle Chronicle. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
7,785 of 1902,—A. CUNNINGHAM : Windows. 


In windows, the hingeing or moving of the upper 
sash frame by pivots working in vertical and 
horizontal slots in a bracket screwed to the fixed 
frame of window. 


15,008 of 1902.—D. T. BosTEL, F. ‘J. BOsTEL, and 
E. BOSTEL : Fire Grates or Fire Places. 

A fire-place or fire-grate having a back which is 

adapted to lean f y or rearwardly, or to be 

vertical at will. 


15,237 of 1902.—-A. MAUCHAIN : Desks, 

An adjustable desk characterised by two metallic 
side standards connected with each other by means 
of wooden pieces, combined with a frame for sup- 
porting the table of the desk, said frame being 
pivoted on the side standards and being adapted to 
be set at different inclines by means of two racks 
with laterally projecting teeth, provided one at each 
side of the frame, and of a horizontally moving 
locking bar, said bar being arranged in such a 
manner that when the same is turned parts of the 
extremities of the bar are simultaneously introduced 
between two teeth of each rack so as to reach 
beyond the teeth on both sides. 


21,106 of 1902.—C. HASS: Construction of Nail, 
Spike, or Other Driven Holdfast. 


A nail, spike, or other driven holdfast constructed 
with the point portion tapering and of smaller 
diameter throughout the length than the body of the 
nail, and grooving a portion of the nail down to the 
base of the point so as to form a series of straight 
cutting edges surrounding the base of such t 
that on the nail being driven into the wood the 
cutting edges will cut their way through the wood 
and the grooves compress the fibre of the wood 
between the cuts and whereby the splitting of the 
wood is prevented. 


23,163 of 1902.—H. T. FENLON : Hot Water or Steam 
Heater or Radiator for Buildings and the Like. 


The construction of heater consisting of the com- 
bination of a series of radiator tubes joined together, 





* All these applications are in the to which 
opposition t0 the prank of Potente upon them enn be ander 


| the rail of the table, and having grooves and a 
of | the other plate, which is attached to the table top, 


nh etvesintiog bates aomnaied bo suid cots Ft 
a source of affixed near thereto, a filling cup at 


the upper , a steam valve in said g cup, 
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25,490A of 1902.—H. R. ANTCLIFF : Locks. 


Providing locks with an all through solid-walled 
tubular passage or key-hole, and with engagement 
key ways cut in the back plate of the com- 
municating with said tubular passage or key-hole, 
and also with the mechanism of the lock. 


4,651 of 1903.—R. A. SKELTON and E. J. RILEY: 
Billiard, Dining, and Like Tables. 

A device, of which several are used for each table, 
by which the top of a table can be raised, coa- 
sisting of two metal sep shaped to slide one 
upon the other, one of the said fixed to 


and is preferable provided with means by which the 
top of the table can be adjusted to correct level 


7,476 of 1903.—W. HEATLEY ; Afetal Lifis for Sashes 
and the Like. 

The manufacture and use of lifts formed from 
metal by stamping or otherwise, for the inner 
faces of window sash stiles and vertical bars. 


10,513 of 1903—-T. POTTERTON: Kiichen Ranges 
and Boilers therefor. 

In a kitchen range flues arranged and controlled 
ic such a manner, as to divert the passage of 
flames and products of combustion either to the top 
of the oven and the outer side or to the inner side 
and bottom of the oven independently or conjointly. 


11,142 of 1903.—S. D. Lewis and H. M. FEeSssEN- 
DEN: Combined Ventilator and Weather-shield for 
Windows and the Like. 

A combined ventilator and weather-shield, com- 
prising, in combination, a plurality of angularly 
adjustable dependent shield sections, means for 
supporting the device in a window, and means for 
angularly adjusting the shield-sections. 


11,512 of 1903 —V. DEMERBE: Tramways or Track- 
ways for Common Roads. 

The invertion consists in the employment of con- 
crete tracks, with metal for the running or wearin 
surface of the trackway, and in the mode of laying 
the same to ensure solidity and security. In 
carrying out this invention the metal bar, girder, or 
sleeper, having a trough-section with downwardly- 
splayed sides, is employed, and this sleeper is placed 
in an inverted position on a concrete foundation 
and is packed internally with concrete, thus pro- 
ducing a slight concrete track of suitable depth and 
width, with an outer shield of metal, which forms 
the wearing surface. 


11,919 Of 1903.—G. R. HILL: Hinges. 

A hinge comprising a leaf adapted to be secured to 
the door frame, a second leaf hinged to the first 
leaf, stems rigidly projecting from the second leaf, 
and adapted to loosely operate between the opposite 
faces of the door, the plate secured to the face of 
the door, and means for adjustably coupling said 
plate to the hinge. 


11,929 Of 1903. —A. G. ROODHUUZEN : Apparatus for 
the Automatic Opening and Closing of Doors in 
Lifls and the like. 


An apparatus for automatically opening and closing 
doors in lifts and the like, comprising a groove in 
the form of a screw-thread running down the. door 
shaft forming the axis of rotation of the door, which 
groove from one end of the shaft up to the middle 
turns through 9o deg., and from there up to th 
other end turns in a reverse direction througe 
go deg., and in which groove, when the catc 
passes a door opening, a rod fixed on the catch 
engages, so that by the movement of the catch in 
re direction the door is opened and again 
c ; 


12,517 Of 1903.—C. B. S. MOLLER : Locks or Fasten- 
ings for Doors, 

A lock having a lockable bolt or latch, the tumbler 
of which serves both for locking said bolt and for 
moving it into the lock-case, by means of the door 
handle, the said tumbler being pivotted in the lock- 
case with its free end adapted to slide on an 
inclined surfac@ on the bolt, so that when the 
tumbler is moved, it moves the bolt so as to allow 
of opening the door. 


12,506 of 1903.—F. E. R. OKRASSA: Hand Saws 

In a hand saw having a handle bar and arms 
thereon, the arrangement of the headed hollow 
shanks engaging loops on the free ends of the arms, 
and the blade holders adjustable lengthwise in the 


said shanks and engaging the ends of the saw 
blade. 


12,748 of 1903.—G, T. MCCaw and H. R. VAUGHAN: 
Fastening or Securing Ridge Tiles in Position on 
Roofs, 

Fastening a ridge tile immovably in place by means 

of a roll, strip, or bead, or its : wh er fee to 

the ridge piece or other sui part of the 


tile and hold in place. 





roof, | therein and incr 
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12,846 of 1903.—-H. BIRKBECK (N:w Y. a 
Co.) : Attachment ee ew Rack, mmm Sod 


A knob adapted to receive a spindle, a locking piat 
adapted to engage said spindle, and plate-shilting 
pune clues a sliding and gi an independent 


15,768 of 1902,—-SUTCLIFFE, SPEARMAN & Co. Lt., 
and E. R. SUTCLIFFE : Process for Making Arlificia! 
Stone, Bricks, Paving Flags and the Like. : 


A process of manufacturing artificial stone g0ods, 
having a cement asa binding medium. 
which consists in thoroughly grinding the ray 
materials adding thereto a proportion of cement in 
the form of a slurry previously prepared with bo: 
water at or near the boiling point, and in the 
presence of heat, mixing of the materials unti) the 
cement is fully incorporated therewith, moulding th- 
mixture to the required shapes in a press, which 
temoves the excess of moisture out of the material, 
and finally treating the moulded pieces with hea: 
and steam in a closed hardening chamber. 


16,100 of 1902.—K. HEINRICH and T. Haarpr 
Fireproof Materiai, 

A solid fireproof material resembling stone, the said 
material consisting of a mixture in suitable pro- 
portions of asbestos, blast furnace passed from a 
Cowper’s hot blast stove, Portland cement and 
water, the whole being incorporated so as to form 
a@ more or less consistent pulp, which can be 
moulded into any desired shape and afterwards 





17,476 of 1902,—R. W. B. CREEKE : Apparatus us: 
in the Mixing of Concrete. 

In apparatus used in the mixing of concrete, the use 
of a hinged shoot whose position is determined by 
the mixing drum. 


28,668 of 1902.—C. E. PRICE: Foints for Rods | 
Cleansing Drains, Running Cables through Pipes, 
and the Like. 

A joint-fitting for rods that has a centrepiece which 
when turned will lock or ualock the joint, according 
to the direction in which it is turned, the screw 
entering the centre piece, having a square or other 
shaped head or projection, with or without a cut 
out. 


8 13,175 of 1902.—H. AIKEN: Roof Structures. 


A roof structure having a series of trusses parall:! 
with each other, and alternate roof surfaces 2! 
different levels extending between the trusses and 
affording intermediate space for admission of light 


5.369 of 1903.—A. A. RAYMOND and W. L. Ross 
Piles or Foundation Elements and the Method 
Constructing the Same. 


A shell for piles comprising a plurality of shell sec- 
tions, the said shell sections being adapted for inter- 
locking engagement when longitudinally distributed 
in combination with a conveying tube in mechanical 
engagement with the innermost section whereby 
soil beneath said shell sections may be removed to 
effect longitudinal distribution of said shell sections 
in the earth. 


6,158 of 1903.—C. H. STEPHENSON: Garbage Re- 
ceptactes. 

A garbage receptacle having a hinged primary 
cover formed with a garbage receiving mouth, a 
secondary cover hinged to the primary cover and 
adapted to cover said mouth, and operating 
member supported by the primary cover ana 
movable independently thereof, and connexions 
between said member and the secondary cover, 
whereby a movement of the operating member |s 
caused to raise the secondary cover. 


7,976 of 1903.—F. R. A. SUNDELL: Methods 0 
Covering Walls or Ceilings and Compositions ter- 
Jor. 

A method of covering walls, characterised thereby 
that the mass which is to form the surface layer (the 
surface mass) of the covering is in a wet condition 
placed on a suitable movable support, for instance, 
a glass plate, that the surface mass is thereupon 
caused to assume a firmer e.g. (jelly or dough like) 
consistency, and that when the support has there 
after been placed near the inner wall, which is to b 
covered, in such a manner that a space between the 
wall and the surface mass is left, a mass (binding 
mass) is poured into this space, which mass, whe" 
setting binds the surface mass to the wail, whert 
upon, when the binding mass is set, the supp" 
(glass plate) is removed. 


12,264 of 1903.—-F. BLIVET : Sound-proof / lori is 
A sound or hollow flooring having its inter'or 
divided into distinct spaces by mats or sheets. 


12,701 of 1903.—W. N. WIGHT: Floorings and Othe 
Concrete Structures, 


In a flooring, the combination of supporting beam* 
and a concrete structure moulded in place betweer 
said beams comprising upper and lower plates ° 
concrete spaced apart from each other at yor 
intermediate portions and united at their ends, 54! 
lower plate being provided with wire netting = 
bodied in the plate and extending continuous 
its tensile strength, 5 
netting being embodied in and over and betwee? a 
number of said beams. 
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u.t. 83h yrs., g.r. ard, 58., wor. 208/........... 
155 Berentede.rd., u.t. 833 yrs., gr. 42, 55., W.r. 
4t/. 128. PEC OUWE TES GR aHOC ORTH Sp Cn ad cudece 6% 
Lewisham.—33, Gilmore-rd., u.t. 54% yrs., g.r. 62., 
G8. QR 6. cit t icadcaeeune 


eer teem nene aeeee 


By Nicnoras, Denver, & Co. 


and 
plates, serve for moving the | Batiersea.—46 to 64 (even), Wilson-st., ut. 
over the ee ae so that, after the Y'S., g-T. 392. 108., w.r. 2182, i eee =p ee 
filing box are remo panos. § the tracks can be 8 to 20(even), Hope-st., u.t. 55 yrs., gr. 122., 
or have oy Bag is in order to release wr. — Dit ange a svakopents 
bottom of the mould for the purpose of effecting Euston-road.—No. 177, f., y.r. WO Sccs vaca ecen 
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MEETINGS. 


Tuxspay, AvGusT 11. 


Institute of Builders,—Council meeting. 4 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


—By Watton & Lee (at Dartmouth). 


July 4 Devon.—Woodbury Farm, 155 a. 


Stoke leming, 
OTs 4 Dey fe oe eees “ 
Freehold house and © & © f. 34 Pry ¥-T. 11%. 4.45 
Enclosures of land, 54 & # T. 35 Pos fe weveneeese 
Bugford and Hillfieid farms, a. 1. 25 p., f. 
Hillfield Cottage and 5 a. 1 r, 19 py f., y.r. 307. 
July 24.— By Copas (at peaverne) 
Lower Halstow, Kent.—A fr cottage and 
2a 37. 26 p. 
Ash Wood Field, 9 a. 31 20 pi, f. ....0eee sees 
Newington, ania ocie hop-garden, 4a. 
OFs 10 Pry feverecsesveeeceeseenace O68 o- eerees 
Freehold hop-land, 2 &. 3 f. 19 Berseessevcceece 
Two freehold cottages and 5 a 1 Ff. 7 Ps .es000 ee 
Road Garden Orchard, t a. 3r. 35D. f. «+... A 
By Bruton, Knowres, & Co. (at Stroud), 
Miserden, Glos.—The Camp Farm, 208 a. 3 r. 


Per ere rer ee nee ee eree 


CORR R eH eee Ee THEE Oe He Hwee 


99 Pry fi on nnpencncsencnsacdssesesovescepeace 
uly 25.—By Coves (at Canterbury). 
Ash, kerr Sicing’s pe or Richborough Farm, 
118 8. 3%: OF Puy fa. - cove seces Cie vecvecs 420s 
Sturry, Kent. “Ceo gie’s Enclosure, 3 a 1 r. 
27 Dos fe rescvnvevesecssers Pa seeseesecsaseces 
Small _ and Broad Oak Meadow, 6a. zr. 
6 Phy f acces eboccetennccds tetevandeese cuae 
Freehold Woodland, 28 . 21. 18p. .......... 
Sturry, Kent.—Freehold Rectorial Tithe Rent- 
Charges of 684/. ........ AES Ss ORE: Epergam 
By Petiey's (at Canterbury). 
Sturry, oy horse Walout Tree Farm, 40a. 
OT RBs be, ecdans en es oeeamiins ivinNbe epee ys 
Bridge, Kent.—Freehold house and shop, q.r. 4oé. 
ic july 27.—Warerer & Sons. 
Staines, Middlesex. —The Knowle Green Brewery, 
with 94 tied houses, f. (incluging goodwill) .. 
By Goopman & Crowrner. 
Cty of London.—6s, Aldersgate-st., s., area 
1,785 ft., f., y.r. e., Mekadinn th aids BS A TSS 
By Wau. Hovcuron. 
Leyton—21, 13, 15, 19, and 21, Amberley-rd., f., 
Obs SIMS isins es'ds nds bake PEL Se Pear rie ee 
14 to 22 (even), Amberley-rd., f., e.r. rz0/. 2... 
“ae and 116, Grove Green-rd., f., er. 
ay COE EMSs ner sees err ey tne Swag ebe cones s m 
re age 60, and 62, Queen’s-rd., f., 
WEEE BE. dane phectnne BadAD Metbdeheonod 
Stroud Green,—48, Victoria-rd., u.t. ve 
62. 408., y.r. mee wath oh a ge. 


: enn nantbratenncealvine stabs 
Deptford. —1, 
phe: | ea 


les-st. (shop, also stabling), f., 
By Nornis,. Son, ‘& Hantey. ; 


Hellewey.— George'std. » fg.r. 18/., reversion in 
Clapham, —28, Little Manor-st., £, yt. aa0k 
By A. Savitt & Sons. 
Rochford, Essex.—Main-rd., enclosure of building 
Reo. 23 met: MB Titie ciad cic ies 
oclos ildi ie 
pe of building ne a.3r. 26p, f. 
Line" Wakelin ’ 
isis ie ee isteinivee 
garden, 9 a. 2r. 12 p., f. ia ttn ose 
_— Essex. — Part of Beckney Wood, 22 a. 


ry Orchard Farm, “en 


* O0Ce recess ersescios 


19a. trp, f FOCUS wOepeNeuEEeeNSCEON Ws ve 
Oh gpa bse wound House Farm, sh. 
; By C. Sparrow & Son, 
Oakleigh Park.—Drumna House and t}a., f., p. 
Woking By A. H. Tonnex & Ce. 
Laie hee , .. ps payee, Northaw 
y Norman & Son (at St 
[stonstone.—Barclay-rd., Hoosen to r. 30d. 
Bar hres four plots of land, Line 
uly 28.—By Arruur B 
Lea—Burnt Ash Hill, Lynton cone pa ut 7 


YTS.) g.r. r0d., p ’ 
s By L. Cavey & © 
Teva: tdi y AVEY & Co, 
—35 and Dalmain- 
ie 0 94, wer, Fen resis. eve Y 
y CHamners, Gier & F 
Clapton. 97, Glyon-rd., ut. pe r 
WOM, Vit 960 hock cce : ys ha ; 


: By Graves & § 
Serta AVES ON. 
- te 80 to 86 (even), Eardley-rd., s., f., 


: aaa ae PPE i iw AR 
High Hole? yp Hawtey & Co, 

taf — be 5 159, 5+» beneficial lease for 
trand,—y; } 


Can 


+ S288 eee gee des 
eee eee eee -* 


fa attest 8.. f., y.r. 502, 
Sohomasa Lae UMBERT & Fuuyr, 

* St, Whit bey Nee, i 
Wt. 76} yrs. g “an sl ee —— 


6090 
250 
4C0 
2g0 


779° 
410 


2,109 


2,2¢0 
200 


195 
350 


6,600 


1,000 
600 


202,009 
7,500 
1,300 
1,290 

795 


93° 


445 
320 


450 
1,575 


1,100 
175 
1,850 


25375 


425 
240 


400 


260 


2,500 


410 
1,500 


290, Stanhope-st., u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 82, w.r. 
St. Pancras.—40, Chalton-st., s., u.t. 34 yrs., g.r 
ies Bi GB SOG oc kcidvces Dattdnedive ted eteese 
Tottenham.—6, Station-rd., f., w.r. 29/. 18s... 
Wood Green.—1 to 5, Lordship-cottages, u.t. 60 
Yrs., .¥. tad. 108., Wr. O72. 108. ..-.-2seeee oe 
Peckham.—43, Blenheim-gr., f., y.r. 28/. ........ 
Chadwick-rd., f.g.r. 94., reversion in 66 yrs..... 
j By Weston & Sons. 
Brixton.—Carlton-gr., the Brixton Club and the 
Carlton Hall adjoining, f., p..... eS SS ° 
Tunstall-rd., f.g.r. 554, reversion in 87 yrs. .... 
By Bovron, Sons, & Co. (at Fulham). 
Fulham.—204, 206, 208, and 2084, New King’s- 
rd., $., U.t, 93 yrs., EF. 35. 105., y.r. 185/. .. 
By W. & B. Hoses (at Ashford), 
Kennardington, &c., Kent.—Kennardington-pl, 
or Cross Farm, 129 8. tr. 39 p., f., y.r. 120/.- 
July 29.—By Arser, Rutter, Wacuorn, & 


Brown, 
New Bond-street.—No. 47 ; also 60, Maddox-st., 
S, area 1,300 ft., Corporation lease, g.r. 
Gh rge., fine g7h §8., Y.7. 2454. oc ccccaccccece 
By Braxe & Dannarrt. 
Peckham.—16 and 18, Wellington-rd., n.t. 65 
PE Ps Whe Fas Dhow ores res ctessecieoises 
Dulwich.—2 and 4, Dunstan’s-rd., s.. with 
stabling, &c., u.t. 62 and 66 yrs., g.r. 6/., y.r 
Ne hi ka Wire Nib + Kon 0s 000s vsnnieuetiece se 
By Hinp & Sons. 
St. George's East.—22, Cannon-st.-rd., u.t. 99 
ER ee Se re 
By R. Tivgy & Sox. 
Shoreditch.—24 and 26, Brunswick-st., f., y.r. 442. 
32, Dun Se Sy Serre ee 
Preston -on-Wye, &c., Hereford.—The Lower 
House Estate, 200 a. 1 r. 11 p., f., y.r. 275/..- 
Bishop’s Froome, Hereford.—Swili Villa and 9 a. 
0 Sa GG OIG wee 6.00 60 cc ce cece coasts 
Perkins & Sons (at Southampton). 
Braishfield, Hants,—Taunton Vale Farm, 64} a., 
Seasee Wen be asnd dace Hstwider Nernerctie seve be 
F, Winterton (at Harringay). 
Harringay.—104, Kutland-gdns., u.t. 87 yrs., gr. 
Gl. Ge, ©.8..94b. -» cececcccccccecccscee tas 
Hornsey.—88, Raleigh-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g-r. 62. 6s., 
DPC BAD, cp wuntan codes So wi cdws cedeseyscecnce 
King’s Cross.—22, Canal-ter., u.t. 39} yrs., g.r.4/., 
Wei, Sle Dies annie dee eeee Win Gavan daudh ba te 
Tuornnorrow & Co. (at Shap). 
Bampton, &c., Cumberland. — Toathmain and 
Rawhead farms, 53 a. 2 r. 21 p., f. ...... 
July 3°.—Bistuy & Sons. 
Bermondsey.—13, Southwark-pk.-rd., u.t. 16 yrs., 
B-To GL. C.F. Fheocce-+ cecncccecesers inns a6 
Clacton-on-Sea, Essex.—Ellis-rd., a freehold build- 
RE PURE > 065s Es ccc nsaecacecccancasesese 
Frinton-on-Sea, Essex.—Station-rd., two freehold 
shop plots .......+.. oeeare Gnene cusncdpedees 
By CuHancetior & Sons. 


Richmond Hill.—15, Cardigan-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., 

g.r. 12d, 108., y.r. gol. . reves 

Staines, Middx.—Gresham-rd., Winkfield, f., y.r. 
od. 


on tad 54, Richmond-rd., f., y.r. 362. ........-- 
44 to 50 (even), Richmond-rd., with plot of land, 
| ee eee i Suegewd Veddusveueticven see 
By J. G. Dean & Co. 
Raltie-Chnaelapel f.g.r.'s 15’., reversion in 
WO BEB. 0+ conscece sabskdae ne S soaker etek tens 
By Fisner, Stanuorz, & Drake. 
Stoke Newington.— 243, Amhurst-rd., u.t. 60} yrs., 
E-lo Phe Fhug FT OGL. covvvcceseesssccseeceess 
By G. Hean& Co. | 
Camden Town.—Moiety of iaterest in 19, 21, 22, 
24 to 28, 43 to 51 (odd), Bayham-pl. ; 4, s, 6, 
7, and 12, King's-yard, 9, Camden-st. 
(houses, cottages, stabling, and factory), ut. 
27 and 49 y1s. gr. 2244., y-t- 849/. 6s. (in one 
RAED, siiheb decent saud on shdntesecevees Seucdees 
By Hepcer & Mixer. 
Edgware, Middlesex.—Edgware-rd., S.. Albans 
Lodge and 2} a., f., Porecceesecerececececcee 
By Hotcomas, Barts & West. 
Harringay.—116, Fairfax-road, u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 
50.4 WoT. 330. TOS. 2 nee eo eee e eee ee ee eweeee 
By Linnerr & Lane. 
Willesden.—Barry-rd., Gordon House, f., ¢.r. 
Gk. Be kik ccs cgsnsdghands co asqeeees os exse z 
Sesienduasen; Nicoll-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 82, 
CBU ickegicashcwcutenccustaeses Ole bane 850s 
By C. C. & T. Moors. 
Bow.—1 and 3, British-st., f., y.r. 62%. -. -. 00.0... 
Forest Gate.—49, Latimer-rd., f., €.1. 304 ..--.. 
Mile End.—229, Burdett-rd., u.t. 70 yrs.. g.t. 7/., 
oer | See ee 
Ciisies—8e and 84, Overbury-st., f., w.r. 59/. 16s. 
g2 and 94, Overbury-st., f., w.r. 59¢. 16s. 
Islington.—16 and 18, Arlington-st., u.t. 24 yrs., 
gr. 87, BS., Yt. POL. cee ce en eeeeceneneer ens 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Camberwell.—102, Boyson-rd., u.t- 48 yrs., g-r. 
54. 5S, yt. 394 : 
Balham.—2r to 31 (odd), Temperiey-rd., u.t. 
75 YESey Ble B34 Vals UPL veer ce ve ee necncees 
Wandsworth-rd. —42, New-rd., s., u.t. 58 yTs., 
Gate Shay Woks 4 UL. EBS ve nee ye aeerteeeecees 
Waluonh.—07 and 28, Sutherland-sq., u.t. 39 yrs., 
PR Ae Oe eee ee 
New Kent-rd. — 46a, Adamr-st. (steam joinery 
works), u.t. 68 yrs., g-t. 304, er. rgod. (in- 
clud‘ng machinery and plant). ....++++++++++ 





THE BUILDER. 


—A. GASPANY : Moulding Machin¢ | Hammersmith.—3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, Hughenden-rd., 











Li seo On te rg ee ee Ta tak severe 
die ley Heath, Kent. — I, 2, and 3, Shirley- < 
34 cottages ; also Union Cottage, f., w.r. 1094 

HMO PSDs UAeeUS eee bens cececcce.. 9 
3#°} Fulbam.—ra, Strode-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 82. 108. 9 

WE teen 60s s00'ee crue cecccacccc.., is 209 

Y By WitiovuGuey, Sox, & Cy 
1,300 Norwood.—27, Chestnut-rd., wt. sat ra g.r 

Wg PEs Mle cindeh ds cdo0sccckes..... whine 620 
735 ~ hs ppm & Tuurcoop. 
é e.—2, Vorville-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 74., @.r. 38 ° 

1,390 2645 High-rd., u.t. 54 he Zz t. 4d. 165., - oe 
290 By Batcuetar & Son (at Croydon) " 
bo Warlingham, Surrey.—Stafford-rd., 80 plots of 
235 building ‘and, f. MRGRIUEE Aw nsSs ocue ces ck. 1,775 

Reap, STANFORD, & Gavrorp (at Beccles), y 
530 ear on Sati ~ Brampton Old Hali Farm 
ot 74. 1tr.3tp, f., y.r. 6rd. 13s. od. .. : 
$15 | Shaddingfield, Sufioli. — Shadingfeld “Church "27° 
Farm, 131 a. 3%. 6p.,f. .............. ie F 
The Valley Farm, 8 a. 2 r. 26 p., £. epee mi 
fae Bourton & Cooper (at York) 
"375 | Kirby Grindalythe, &c., Yorks.—The Duggie! 
1,375 and High Mowthorpe Estate, ated 
24 Des Soveverestasrectvevceess ! 
TROP TA PSPOR REPS S EUS HC Ced ses rece ee cece ce 41,003 
1,730 Exnest Owens (at Hampstead). 
Hampstead.—49, 50, and 55, Achilles-rd., w.t. 2; 
ye GT. 276. Fo0y-9¥. 8360...........4...... 229 
sao] pee meena bar a le, 
i, 17, and 19, Agamemnon-rd., u.t. 
G-r. 182. 158., y.r. 115Z........ 265 
32, Agamemnon-rd., u.t. 81) yrs. or « 
YT. 384. wosees seweeweese eberatvagashee. 42 
20,200 July 31.—F. Dov & Co. 
Leytonstone. —-Granleigh-rd., Park House, area 
Fae Ege Sih PP OR a EES, ie 
75°] 80 to 86 (even), 86a, 88, 88a, goa, and os Lane. 
downe-rd., f., w.r. 2117. 185. ........ Pn ‘z ) 
: By Downes & Co. 
445 | Cricklewood.—16 and 18, Howard-rd., u.t. 37 yrs. 
Re Et MOTE hit on non mapaina als on ual cn din os : 7 
es 5 By Hampton & Sons. 
35° | Highclere, Hants.—Ivy House and 103 a. rr. 
£E Diy foeiicns Sesedccccace vote deastwicwdccce 7,099 
725 | East Molesey, Surrey.—Palace-rd., Greenway and oe 
57° WEEDS. cco cccnndtictocdscce.. negate 2,200 
ak HEE By Marten & Carnapy. 

51009 Norwood.—34, Thurlestone-rd., f., er. 40/ ...... 5 
fad Dulwich.—1o to 24 (even), Thurlow Hill, f., e.r. : 
#5 GIy ase ae sw iw ards nh Beek Case coink ce ces, cc,., 4,300 

4 By Josgru Stower. 
Whitechapel.—Chicksand-st., &c., f.g.r. 7sl., ree 
2,000 otek}, Oc cele te aa 1,720 
Bayswater.—Chepstow Villas, f-g r. 20/., reversion A 
OGIO, netlenan dc chnsenen. condi. adede 719 
375] By Vartey & Lockina. 
Stamford Hill.—1, St. Andrew’s-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., 
335 BM OE a PORE Geko 510 
Islington.—319, Essex-rd., u.t. 31 yrs., g.r. 54, 
220 eli Recap ahah nalini ein dbanlékcnac ce Sind vied cid vat 37 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for treehold 
2,009 | Stound-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. fos 
reo | Possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
9° | rental; q.t. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental . 
reo | Ut for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
5° | years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
140 | SUaare; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
4° | av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for 3 gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; o, for 
offices ; s. for shops. 
995 
a +—2-+ 
500 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
"289! #,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average So ga of yee on Boye necessarily = lowest. 
quis quantity lect prices—a fact whicb 
338 s be remembered by those who make use of this 
BRICKS, &c. 
55° £eae@ 
Hard Stocks .... 115 6 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles........ riz 6 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks.... 212 © ” ” 
Shippers ........ 25 0 ” ”, ? 
1,400| Flettons ........ 1 8 6 4, at railway depde 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 6 ” ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 © ” " ” 
2,500 Best Red Pressed 
7 Ruabon Facing 5 o o 1 " ” 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 4 5 2 ” " 
209 | Do. Bullnose .... 4 12 © - ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 8 o ” ” ” 
460 | Grazep Bricks. 
Best White and 
579 Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers.. ... -%3 0 0 ” ” ” 

1,100 | Headers ........ 1200 ” ” “ 

420 | Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats...... 17 0 0 ” ” id 

soo | Double Stretchers 19 9 © " od om 

550 | Double Headers.. 16 0 © ” ” ve 

550 One Side and two 

Rate. s. cacec 9 0 0 ” ” 88 

505 Two Sides and 

one End ...... 20 0 0 " " ” 
Splays,Chamfered, 

390 Squints........ 20 0 0 ’ ’ ” 
Best Dipped Salt 
1,700 Glazed Stretch- 

9 ersand Headers 12 © 0 ” ” 
Quoins, ullnose, 

278 mes eg 400 ” ” oe 

530 Double Stretchers 15 0 © ” » ” 

Double Headers.. 14 0 © ” ” “ 
One Side and two 
80> Ends..,...«0++ 85. 0.9 ” ” ” 
[See also page 170, 
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| - 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS ANDO PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
Sc ls ae stn non ans List, see previous issues.) 
— a 
ich A AS ss iihnldacieesioa oa ; 
COMPETITIONS. . 
| mereeietcrnsep x 
Premi | Destg ; 
* j emingas ns to x 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. 've delivers 
Paci ; 
} | «x 
*Library Building... sseycastaacasaercssnodinareestncavenesneest Borongh of Heywood..,...ce.sece00---00-| BOL, 20%, ANE LOL. ......seecreceveserees | Sep. 14 
*Pians for a New School ............ scsetasosbeceiantesusssenarstaie | Gillingham U.D.C. Education Com.| Not stated ....ccscseesesrsrcsesseanncencerenncees No date. . 
I 
— -- sf 
x 
CONTRACTS. ‘ 
16 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &¢., supplied by oon 
i 
G 
| Bank Buildings, Bxeter.......c..c0 sssccsneees cnseecsesersoevenres| Messrs, Prescott, Ltd. s..rsecscsorsee «+ E. H, Harbottle & Son, Architetts, Exeter. Ang, 10 
| Road Works, Stanley- road. weetetsstsverseees| Bootle’s (Lancs) Seer testy Borough neer, Town Hall, Bootle ....... Aug, 11 B 
Additions to Station Bulldings, ‘Tenby... serersseeeeel G@. W. R, Company . sssvecsvesee| Gt Ke. Milla, dington — London, &. ; do. 9 
| Church, &e.. Newlyn Church ......s0c00 ssecescnscenrnesesennene ntaues H. White, Architect, Penza digs inte do, 
Workshops, GC., Wall-street 0. c.ce secsencersesensene sosneess) Glasgow Corporation... ..| Sinclair & Ballantyne, Architects, ‘05. tath-street, Glasgow sinahaedsoos do. 8 
| Tenements, St. "Margaret PO IROD ine cnssccses City Engineer, 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow .. midameidiioiens| At. 19 
Bridge Works . htinesbuhan ».| Farnham npc. ceenninnnlanan A. J. Stedman, Architect, Farnham . I ER do, 
| Additions to Municipal Bulldings ... ieee w| Aberdeen Town Council .............| J. Rust, City Architect, 224, Union-street, “Aberdeen oo....ccccccssc... do, 
| Sewerage Works, Morton Grange .... ies «-| Houghton-le-Spring ane G.vccessees] W. Morley, Surveyor, Houghton-le-Spring .. SS ee do 
| Brick Culvert, Cromwell-grove . hes sasibne ..| Levenshulme U.D.C. .... sesseesee| J. Jepson, Engineer, Tiviot Date, RtOcktOn.....c.sce- spivebsaanse do, g 
| Drainage Works, Deeping Fen, Spalding... slant ssonnel SO TYORONOE lscsccsess soos] A. Harrison, Little London, — Siti piciaiibiremdlnseestkeieetneeers cect do. 
| Paving Works .. oi diakiaiarbiieee Romsey R.D.C.  wrccssessveeee J. Jouey, Surveyor, Romsey... dlink ceed eelieting sha thpbone bonsue ose do 0 
| Farm Buildings. ‘Longrigg Green, acu ck > cman J. H. Rea, Gatehouse. Eskdale .. cainachbincganes rhedihuwess totic Ang, 15 
| Schools ........ i Cummertrees School Board ...........| A. 8. Nichol, Annan (N.B.) ... do 
| Schools, Pill-street, Govan ........ .| Penarth (U.D.) School Board ‘ a A. Birkenhead, Architect, Cardiff .. do. & 
Stabling at the George Inn, Rastric ‘ ..| Messrs. Ainley & Sons, Ltd.. ..| J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-p'ace, Huddersiteld Wis do, 
Rewerade WCE oon sieves ses nes sos seeseciee seee} Castletown ([reland) R.D.C. ......... R. Evans, Civil Engineer, 53, South Mali, Cork .. do, 
Two Houses, Heaton (Yorks) .. discaansaneeeaiaid eekstboaping J. Ledingham, Architect, Bradford ........ Aur li 
Nine Houses, Ala-roa#. Pwitheli, Wales . pres PERSONS SES Ve sale eccrgnens eer Mone H. Thomas, Architect, 7, Castleditch, Carnarvon . sia uo 
Schools, ee” disaistsciccisantniaahtadmeeigaot Oe CEO cnccninsitinkesteneben aeveiaed J.P. M°Grath, Architect, SUOUMNRET sis kinicsncvdcecssecesetins suaces aes. do. 
| Vestry, Pontlottyn, Wales . "ee scansianiiit Fisher & Sons, Architects, Pontypool . isieiccteveent Aug. 1 
Sewers, &c... idiasaiee | Tadcaster gta sercoconsceccecereceeess| Fe Massie, Civil Engineer, Tetley House, ‘Wakefield . “as ae do. 
| Car Depot, Hoot-road..... samve t BNEMOOR TPG, cvccscnthsns tosase sen vetvessec| toe Oe Capon, Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley Hurst, E pom “ore: do. 
' Rebuilding Church, Newchurch, ‘near Warrington SUES Ke eats aah Travers & Ramsden, Architects, 44, Church-street, Leigh .............. Aug. 
Sewage Disposal Works, Pleasley Hill . ws.) Mansfield Town Council . ..| R. F. Valance, Borough Engineer. Manstield . Bstboncses Sue evel do, 
Free Library, ss WOU i. iiscespviboskstin tent pacccnmiedasas Stourbridge U.D.C. ... F. Woodward, Architect, Town Hall, Stourbridge . ie ied tbiiiad da ccndceanvest do, [ 
Sewerage Works .. Laaiacab bees .| Longton (Staffs) Town Council. J. W. Wardle, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Longton ... . mons do 
Me iis ic igl chad nalbnlawuibaiehl” sani danonichivns ielabamaulie Wiiton (Wilts) R.D.C, vee ee.| Lemon & Blizzard, Civil Engineers, 33, Silver-street, Salisbury ROE do. i 
*2} miles Sewers. &¢. .. eis 0. do. — g 
*New Post Office at Ilford ........... Seated SEs WOMEN -sbscin ccs toccouwcsasciceandenvale The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, 8.W. ............-- | Aug, 18 
*Isolation Hospital Buildings .. .| Acton District Council ... ............... Council's Survevor, 242, ama BU ic iiidtocshncniticadstsas ov | do. § 
Additions to Infirmary ........ : als Sle E. Seward, Arcititect, Cardiff . si Ne cast GO 
Sewers. &e. .. ..| Leatherhead U.D.C. .| T. Salkield, Engineer, Leatherhead ........ } do D 
Road Metal, &e. Sond ..| Mountain Ash U. D.C. cee. J» Williams, Surveyor. Town Hall, Mountain ‘Ash oh ARS silivaipivelel do. 8 
Schools, &c. ...... sss] Hasiand (Derby) School Board ......| Rollinson & Son, Architects, 13, Corporation-street, Derby : do. 
*Draining, Lev elling, “and Tarpaving Play grounds . Wimbledon Education Committee...; Thomson & Pomery, Architects, Hill-road, Wimbledon. Aug. 1 
Additions to Parish Church, Liandilofawr, Wales ....., . D. Jenkins, Architect, Liandilo ........ peti uo. F 
Water Supply Works, Blaen-ewm-Clowyn, Cwmdu...... Maestag (Wales) U.D.C. ..............., J. Humpheys, Civil Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, “Maes: ag. feieevce do 
*New Isolation Hospital .. csesseeresereceeseeeee? Upton-on-Severn R.D.C. .........-2:-.| Lewis Sheppard & Son, Architects, 51, Poregate-street, \ Worcester...) Auy. 
Six Houses, Hough-!ane, Wombweil... Mrs. E. Bashforth ................ enansa A. B. Linford, Architect, Wombwell... bE «lo, 
*Foundations of 10th County Lunatic ‘Asy’ ium n (Epsom) L.C.C. Asylums Committee ............ Clerk to the Committee, 6, Waterloo-place. 8. Ww. do, 
“Out Relief Stores at Tooley-street... sererscesoesescee? St. Olave's Union Newman & Newman, 31, Tooley-street, 8.E. .... Picard AQZ, Tt 
Hospital .. acpeseosssevencacsevenses Colwyn Bay U.D.C. sere" We, Jones, Civil Engtheer, Council Offices, Colwyn. i i Auz. 
| Road Works, PBasils: and Grove-roads suiiihaipiasaeibmmeniiie Stevenage U.D.C. RREMES FPS: F Times. OCouncll Offices, Stevenage ....0.ic.ccciseccececsoreseves cesses oe: do, 
| Boller House at Workhouse, Selly Oak .....................{ King’s Norton Guardians... C, Whitwell & Son, Architects, —e saveapenee aa teavecooesonen do 
|*New Branch Post Office, Barry = ssessceeeeenep Commissioners a HLM. Works, ‘&c| HLM. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. . es he eect AOS 2 
*Enlargement Head Post Office, Birmingham Serb cvsiciaose do, do € 
Storm Water Drainage Works, Upper Higham ......... Strood (Kent) RD... saions ween} W. Brooke, Civil Engineer, Strood, Rochester ......sccecsseveeesereee + Aug, 2 
\*Sinking and Steming a Well, &e. sevcercsvensceeree AKOMpPStON U.D.C, .........000eeeseeseee8.4 Beesley, Son, & Nichols, 11, Victoria-street, Westininster, s $.W. ......| Aug. 29 
Warehouses at Docks, Cumberland Basin. saidiciichilei ..| Bristol Corporation .., .| W. W. Squire, Engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol ......c0ccccce00| Aug. 31 5 
,*New Public Offices, Morgan-street, er E U.D.C. of Pontypridd | Clerk to the Council, District Council Offices, Pontypridd Sp. iM 
/*Making- up and Paving, &c. Roads ..... Borough of Paddington ..,........ .| Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W. ..... iteicinsnny Sep. 31 
\*T'wo Blocks of Flats, Wimbledon . Soldiers & Sailors Families Assoc....| C. E. Lancaster Parkinson, Architect, 44, Bedford- row, ‘Wie o datt 
| Houses, Thurles ...... ousaetonnaen W. PRRIOE,, DEANE DELO, TION ois esis ise sev vavsnccassnsenssnendavinnse sas cooee do. 
| House, Cockton Hill, Bishop Auckland _.......... vicmaiianke T. E. Davidson, Arch., 32, Clayton-street West, aiheossimcanda ne do. 
House, Bramhope, near Leeds... calsaias ATE Child & Co., Architects, 149, Park-lane, Leeds.................5 do, 
| Additions to Bagdale, Old Brewery, ‘Whitby... wtntnndbesin H. G. Walker, Architect, Skinner-street, W hitby .. paetenaboteneces ess do. 
| Club Premises, Woodhouse ..... Liberal Association — aoeepe .| Buttery & Birds, Architects, 1, Basinhall-square, Leeds Liisbckatiasokeess do. 
Additions to Winfrith House, Winfrith, nr. Dorchester} Mr. B. NI i vccs iecciicorec ...| F. B. Bates, Architect, Newport, Mon ;. iebhaiaek- du sbiabeage nts do. 
| Furniture Repository, Commercial-road, Hereford ...... Messrs. Greenlands, Ltd... .| W. W. Robinson, Architect, King-street, Hereford cadpipieiten do. ¢ 
Four Houses, Glyncorrwa, Wales ..,.......c.cccscosooceseoe see Daniei Lewis, Glyncorrwg......... do, 
| Renda, de. Liscard and Wallasey .......cccccecsssseseeeee] Palmerston Land & Property, Co.| O. Roberts, Architect, The Temple, Dale-street, Liverpool... do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of A A pplicatiot 
ppointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. She in 
oe ' 
*Draughtsman (Engineer and ee es Wimbledon U.D.C... Srucpecses Ghee DOE WOOK. soscsesscrsnsbersisehied scsniapebiebeeseniietunvckatee tas iiuibanscaetenp AUG 
*Quantity Surveyor ......00..- onmbaahoord Futham Borough Council... cososet: 19 DOT CONE. ..,:<cseresseskontivtsacentuns ea ee vet Aug. Sl 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised ini ite Number. ; Competitions, iy. Commas, iv. vi. will, x. Public Appointments, Xs. 
ii ies s : oun 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c, 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE. 


| PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
‘ 


STONE. 
York Stons—Robin Hood Quality. 


£ s. d. PorTLanp STONE (20 ft. average) — 
Two Sides and Brown Whitbed, delivered on road s. d. 
one End ...... 1 0 © per 1,000 at railway depot. waggens, Padcington depot, Nine s. d. 3 in. Sa 
Sptays Chamtered, Elms depot, or PimlicoWharf .... 2 4 per ft. cube, fy: doomdons 1 a © 124 per ft. super. d 
Squints......65 144000 # is a White Basebed, delivered on road 2 in. to 2} in, Sawn one 
Second Quality waegons, Paddington depot, eeaadh side bs (random 
Wn PTH bet a 4 Elms depot, or Pimlico Wharf.. be oe UGE is sv kevieces eo 7 ” 
Sai Giazed .... 2 © 0 ss less than best. , in blocks s. d, +> to ai. out, ditto o Hs sy 
s. d, gues o eooe I IE ft. cube, deld rly. est Harp Yorr— 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ 6 @ oor ik, deliverecd, | in blocks .... 1 6 = “ y Snae. Scappled random blocks 3 © per ft. cube 
‘Thames Ballast ...... essrecee 6 | Seine bill vp ave 8 20 pe ” 6 in. sawn two sides, 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 : per ton, delivered. Dark y Dale in blocks. . . 4 ” * poy i memen 
Best Ground Bive Lias Lime.. 20 6 j Rea ‘orsehill 4 5 ‘ss e 40 ft. su -» 2+ @ 8 per ft. super. 
Notz.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinasy | | Close surn Red Freestone 2 a ” C Gin. Rubbed two sides 
és gate - sacks. . PRESS | Red Mansfield ,, 24 ms i Ditto ag egy a + 
rey Stone Lime ........ ts € yard, delive ri 3 in. sawn two sides 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in ‘sacks 275. Gon ton at rly. eps. | Vor« Stone—Robin mag Quality. slabs {-andom sizes) 1 2 " 


STONE, 


Batu Srone ~delive ed on road wag- s. d. ciades 
gous, Paddingion d: ,Ot ........ wf mg 6} per ft. cabe. ri a .) gle a ie ie 
Do. do. delivered on road waggon: 16 in fo. Rewkel wo sides heya geese a MG 
Nine Elms dept .....0-seesee8 "4 — ie Dito, Ditto. aban ae ae ‘ i a i 1 jin. do. 


| Scap ied random blocks 2 ro per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 


be rye me 


ain. sels-taced random 





did. rly. depot 


flags 
H Wood (H: r ft. cube, 
optun ( ard Bed) Laieae a 3 aa. rly. depét. 


ft. super. 
wee rly. depot 
1 2h » » 









en, 


signs to | 
delivere.; 


An 


ep. 4 
0 date, 


rt 


Sree | 
ders to 
leliverec 
——— 
ng, 10 


ag. Li 
do, 


ate, 


oo eS ow ane € 


depot 
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SLATES, 
43d. 
Sieve tbe Bangor. 13 8 » cadre al ee cial 
. ” ” 
20% peat seconds: » mtg 0 "” " 
as «we ee = o 
x 8 best o F080 "” " 
X10 best blue Portma- 
a doc - ” 50 ” ” 

best blue Poxtmadoc 50 " ” 
peor best Eureka un 
PA” fading green... 15 @ 6 - “ 

X12 i * 17 8 6 oo “ 
yx1o ow » m3 10 © 45 ee 
gxt on ‘a ™m 5° ” ” 
30X10 green rr 0 8 ” ” 
13X10 ” ” 3 5° bed sé 
16x 8 a ’ wo ” te 
TILES. 

“ s. d, - 

Jain red roofing tiles..g¢2 © per 1,000, at rly, depdt 
Pfipand valley es...- 3 . Seas ” ” 
os Ornamental Tiles. ..58 6 : be - 

eat oes oe © per doz ” ” 
“inal Da ztwarid gp S pesos 
Do. eee ’ 
- OD ic cvicdsvacccee § ° per doz. . ss 
Motied Stak 30 ” ” " 

or Mottled 
i gcanae Do. (Peakes) 5st | tad 1,000 ” "” 
a oie 
a tiles....+.+++++. 3 ” ” " 
* Rosemary 
plain tiles «+ ..+.++s0+043 © Per 1,000 ” ” 
be Cammenins Do, ....§9 9 a ae a 
seessscecseone @ O DOr ’ " 
— 3 8 ” ‘s " 
WOOD, 

tua dt a6 

Ss. s. 

Deals: best 3 in. by zr in. and 4 in. 
by git. ANd TEIN... .sesemeee FS 10 O@ 1610 © 
Deals: best 3 by 9....+seemcseee 1410 Oo 1510 0 
Gattens : best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in., 

and 3in. by yin. and 8in....... 2210 0 1210 © 
Battens ; best ag by Gand3by6.. o10 0 less than 
Deals : seconds . ro Ha ws a 
inbes sembescéeoas oless thanbest 

Battens: seconds ......... tsevaues a 
2in, by gin, and 2 in. b 6 in. ee - . i 910 "0 
ain. oy ein, ond ote. . i a 10 09 6910 Oo 


tia. and agin, by 7in. ......sse0 


; ttens, 
Bas ere Tree er ere eer ere zoe ” 

wpe m: Bast middling Danzig At per load of so ft. 

emel{average specification 410 0 § 0 0 

paackesed sossseceoes 2 § @ 410 0 

Small timber Sin. to toin.) .... 12 6 e 

Slumber toda H oo eo ° 

hans eeonctetess, B2S 0 2° 

Gib plas Cabos Grads soeasgeg ee a os ° 


Jousmrs” Woop. 









White Sea: First yellow deals, At per Standard. 
3 in, We StI icasns saan 4300 4% 00 
heh Bere rg Ge a1 09 0 2210 © 

3 in. 7 7 0 o 10 6 
re ie ee %310 0 20 0 oO 
gim 1710 9 19 0 O 
shin-ands \< \e 
nt deals, shinee woe eS 
es fi aad gin by 7 in, o 4 : os = > 
cuntag yellow deals, 3in, 
MN tetrecesteeecsseeses @F © O 2210 0 

De re bys %W oo 1910 0 
fond ‘pai a fay 310 9 1§ 9 Oo 
tlk. 

0.808 acon tteteseeereme 16 8 O 37 00 

[laden cuesesecece 38420 0 6 °° 

thd peice’ desis". tp 1% 0 0 1210 0 
Tin, tteeeeccssesee 1310 0 14 08 O 
Do. 310. by 9 ia. ttceeseseses 13 0 @ 18 0 0 

White Sea aad Boas esses : <oeeese 9 0 080 to 8 

wine white deals, si, trin. 4420 0 15 10 © 

MME eee Bee 
Seced wii dels by Wi 3m 8 ign 

» » gin.bygin, ra10 o 1310 0 

Pitchnine :” ‘teal somes 9 10 9 TO r0 @ 

mers in aoe ; - “ ns ’ : : 

dene irs, regular sizes.. 33 @ © upwar 

Sean ones mie-capaiien sien 200 st e386 

2410 © 10 0 
whdinc este. 
ig and Stent "Oak Logs ie Wee 

Lar 

ea CUD s.isessveres O86 © 8 6 

*t*eeeeevess O 2 3 @O @ 6 

Seether a See standing 

pend sec ow ibids tress OO 7 OOS 

Dr abet — Hondo, Tabas- tem te 

Sup. as 

Seed, Figury, ring nal 

Wail ani peaage CTE O88 

Teak bg nal ee © ecesececes °o ore ors 

Aneraan Whitswaod B dedan teres 17 0 0 82 0 0 

% cube... ‘ 

a iz Merwe §€ ¢ @ + = 
vi by yin yellow, planed and ea 
lin, Settee ates oy te eseserecece 

ST 
“teeeeeeeees O14 0 O18 © 


Prepared Flooring— 


matc 





BR, ag Pt, re 


1 in. by 7 in. do. do. 


Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 
to 24 g. 


nary quality— 


5 GH OE Bice cevccccccecse 
” ” 22g. and 09 & 


quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g.. 

" ” 1 = and ; 24 g. 
Galvanised Corre at Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 

” ” ae g- and 24g. 
Best Soft Stee!’ Sheets, & fi. by 2 fk. 

to 3 ft. by 20g. 
thicker .. 
” ” < g, and 24g. 


26g 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 


eee ere ne 





Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne .... 
SE hnkitnnnmiecsenses 


eee 


Coprer 
Strong g Sheet . 
DO sc iccdceesaeensecs ) 05 


Copper nails .......... — 
Brass— 


eee teem ” 


ko nena kabees > oy 
Tin—English Ingots ..... 5 


So_per—Plumbers' 
Tinmen’s ..ess.seseees os 
Blowpipe 


me enee ” 


seer eeeeeenenm ff 


ee eeen nee eeee 


eee ween eee ewes 


fou 
Fluted sheet, 35 ped 
+ Hartley's Rolled 4 Plate regra 


eeee ee eeee 


OILS, &c. 
o in drums.. 


Boiled " » ia eye 


eee eer eee eneare 


Red Lead, 
Best Linseed Al Puttyoce acces 





Stockholm Tar... . 220 0+-es+- 


thin. by 7 ~ stew planed and 


he ee ee D 
POOH ean ewer ee arenes 
weet ew en enne 


OO e eee were ehee ee 


do. 
fin. by7in. white do. do. o 20 


— me ee ee 


eeeeeee - 


to 26g 
Sheet Iron, Guivanised ‘flat, ordi 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


Leap—Sheet, English, 3 !bs. ‘ up. 


«+. ton 


cseses per Ib, 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS 
ssa = hecevcsucnektieeckeses 


ereeeeee 


ar oz. thirds .... ee nececsoncas sesso 9 


4 
3 
ga oz. thirds sgbendeees io cucenbeess § 
4 


e ee aeeeeeee 






PRICES CURRENT tinted. 
WooD, 


Per square. 

Ca ac st ae 
0916 0 zs: 6 

+ @r% 6 o13 6 
+. O18 0 om4 0 
+. O14 6 o 16 6 
omo or € 
om 0 013 © 

° orm 6 

6 o13 6 


do. 
6-in. at 6d. to od. per square eos thes 7-in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 


915 9 
19 15 3@ 


oe 
a 
wn 

oco 


Sheet’ ‘Iron, PA Rte a ‘flat, best 


- 
a 
° 
Q 


os 
vw 
° 
o 


mrs 0 
1215 90 
14 0 : 


ee 
(Under 3 in. “usual trade comexd 


LEAD, &c. 


oo 
5a 


7) 
eco 
o 
n 


ooo coc oe 


sere “% ” 


eae ee ee enone ” 


saues the i 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon 


seeeeees ” 


T Mh a: epsom 
turpentine, in ” 


eee eeeeeeee ” 


Genuine Ground English White Lead 


per 
’ 


per cwt. 
per barrel 


(* And upwards, according to size ond gauge. . 


IN CRATES, 


5 
~OSSe00000m 


Sal 


©OCOsBe Onwn™ 


e@eocowwneewunr 


Railway Vans, per tov. 

4s. d, s. d. 

Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 6 5 o . 5 0 

Compound irders ce. @.08 
van Tees and Channels, ordi- 

BOAIONS occ eercmccsceseee FIP 6 817 6 

Flitch Places Sine ete 85 0 815 0 
Cast Iron Columns and ‘Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 26 8 5 6 


coo :eo 


METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
[ron— s. d. s. d. 
Common Bars.......... wan 90 @ 8 eo 
Staffordshire Crowa Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 8 0 o 8 10 
Staffordshire ” Marked rani 10 10 0 . 
PONE BO OD va daviveccsonser, BSEGE°6 9 8 
Hoop red eer basis price.......... 9°00 9 § 
<< NO A insece 16 C) 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
VARNISHES, &c, 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish ...... - 

Pale Copal Oak.. a oe 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak . ose smeus. Oe 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .......... omwo 
Superfine ae  Mand-drying Oak, for Seats of 

lee KlasicCuniogs .. 0020170070 7070°7° > os 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic eee nnéaan ence: 7 6 : 
PUNO BOND MN inh uc cccscoceccesescsse ce o16 0 
Finest Pale Durable RS eae ow oa 
Extra Pale French Oil ...................... rire 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish . ~ of © 
White Copal Enamel .......................6 r40 
MN WEE canned nncccecocedceccoce emo 
Best Japan Gold Size ..........0........., - oo 6 
DN is once asesnacccecdine - o16 0 
Oak and emer a0 es bh sdvedéakdesttoens °ge 
Brunswick porta Smillh iio wis i eseaeeaidainiataie din o 8 6 
Berlin Black . NeMidintnse dena cadeneeadeien 016 o 
I Nad ka diveh biiit dakodserceessdenceceun 610 0 
¥rench and Brush Polish ewes O89 © 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. W. (Below our limit). C. E. L. P. (Too late ; next 


week), 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communis 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO1 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 

giving addresses. 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The’ receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
rom the Office to residents in any part of the Un:ted Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Cam 
&c., 208. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MOR 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE Susan 
Catherine-street, W.C 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. uarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder" by Friday Morning's Post. 








TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
or the bui -owner ; and we cannot publish anpounce- 
ments of T accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
roo/., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 

* Denotesaccepied. * Denotes provisionally accepted. 
CAERPHILLY (Wales). —For the erection of an hotel, 
Aber, for the Glamorgan Public Trust Co. , Ltd. Mr. H. 
Snell, architect, Stanwell-road, Penarth 


Bowers & Co. ...... £6,105 T.F. Howells . ; -- £50383 
J. Howell .......... £,930 | Rossiter & Sons . §,500 
Je JORG. 5 ceccsecece 5,680 | Evans Bros. . -+ §)450 
Allea = Son ......+ « 5,550] W. Morgan, Cardiff* 535° 








CARSHALTON. —For villa residence, Rotherfield-road, 


Carshalton, Surrey. Mr. Chas. Rotterill, architect, 583, 
Fulbam-road, W ham Green, S. 

Page & Son ........ $2,120 Cusden & OA ce dive £1,447 
Akers & Co.......-- 1,65: | M. D. Wills........ 1,445 
Edwards & Medway 1,520] S. J. Evans*.....-.. 1,375 








DARTMOUTS. —For the erection of four houses, 


Victoria-road. Mr. E. H. Back, C.E., architect, Dart- 
outh :— 
Settee Midler a. csc cupsessvesevess eo © 
Wills & Anderson ...- 2... aeeeees+s 878 7 6 
Back & Watts ...... . 8315 0 
Ferris & — Stokefleming ‘and 
Dartmouth* . ace OB CG 





FALMOU TH.—For the erection of conveniences near 
the Town Hall, for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. Tresidder, 


Borough Engincer :— 
E. H. Moss, Falmouth* ....-..--+--+ ones SOD 








FELIXSTOWE.—For the erection of a cottage resi- 
dence for Dr. Wm. Elliston. Mr. G W. Leighton, 


architect, Ipswich. Quantities by the architect :-— 


WATINAD oo cc cece cccccsceccrees 41,108 9 0 
Ward & Som 2... 1... cccccccccccess 1,089 10 0 
Cubitt & Gotts .......0-+.--2---- 0 1096 13 F 

R. W. Pratt ......-.cceeeeseeeceee 99: 7 6 
i f Lingell.........cceceeeccceee 934 9 © 
H. G. Knights ....---.---+ e000 eee ow7I5 © 
Parker Brus., Felixstowe*......++++ 869 2 





[See ‘also next page. 
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WALTHAMSTOW,--For road works, for the Urban District Council. Mr, G. W. Holes, A.M. 1Inst.C.E., 


Town Hall, Walthamstow _ 





























: W. Griffiths | T. F A. W. B. M. 
Name of Road. G. Bell. | G. Porter. & Co. & Sea. ‘+ Porter. Giénny. Surveyor. 
ae es £ sd. Lea £ «dd. £ s. d. 
Carlton-road........ ot ga7 | 863 19 885 x 10 820 840 © *812 13 9 880 10 3 
Lancaster-road: «..iccescscsess} 632 359 5 567 1 6 553 — "447 15 2 $53 S$ 4 
Oakfield- CdSdeccsescccese} | 262 234 10 937 2 7 250 _ *200 13 6 a35 0 © 
Selwyn-avenue ...... 953 930 to 925 13 8 866 849 © *787 11 6 86 8 o 
Wolsey-nvenue. ........565 ses 689 686 9 645 19 6 675 _ 364 © 2 6e9 9 9 
Devonshire-road «6. .4-.+00+ Bor 739 7 826 5 © 716 698 10 "692 6 6 7o7 12 4 
Paramatta-road ..... Chaievewe 679 671 16 693 19 8 640 a= *589 8 10 565 5 4 
Waverley-avenue .........+.- — | 397 0 410 11 9 44° — #302 0 © | 389 3 § 
? 
oe 
Dela's Head . isin win _ _ _ 345 *355 7 6 | 33816 8 
ese secetecececeersses - _ _ 42t “grr 2 o | 426 4 
jane ot (north side) . - — 60 19 © 36 - “6s 9 © | sa3s 8 
(south side) . -— - 48 14 0 32 "49 1 6 43 11 2 
Cuthbert a Bide)......... — 106 10 © 117 _ *120 9 © go 18 2 
th side) ........ a _ 6618 9 82 _ *7419 6 61 13 8 
Linfeed (ndeth side) . vex _ —_ 68 12 6 75 "6, 4 0 57 9 10 
» _. (south side) . Pee — 4 _ 6r 15 6 44 *s23z2 0 | 4710 0 

















GLASGOW.—For the’erection of University buildings, 
for the Nee ino Court. Mr. Jas. Miller, architect, 
15, Masonry ooere, Glasgow :— 

Muir & Sons, te £42,937 15 2 
phibey. Walter te Dick, Glasgow 13,336 14 9 
Teetkcad a ~ Milles & 


Glasgow .......... 1,025 6 1 
‘ante ine ney sr Glasgow 891 5 9 
Paming a & Sons, Edin- 


ror eets Ct et te ree 3,897 19 © 
Plane ring —D. & J. Mackenzie, : 


sntnedwegnseud inee cone 2,645 18 11 
$0deeeaean ees saees oes 2,588 2 9 





HEELEY, SHEFFIELD.—For two villa residences | f 
Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


and conveniences in new road off Meersbrook Park-road, 
eh Mr. George eg Faeroe age ac age gechlaecss 

ta, t. James-row, effiel uantities 
by phone Pam da 


A. ye <s htegen o}T. Margerrison.. £1,170 0 

Marin & - ‘teed 1,284 10 = oe ac (er 9 
n 1,295 0} aughan ..., ° 
Watkinson 1,912 < M. A. Earl, ge 


conan vei - 1,270 ©} Chesterfield- 
E. & W. Oxley.. 1,198 ° | BONE®. Vckcccdses 875 0 
Hy. White ...... 1,193 19} 


Be aogag me —For pulling pa silk rebuilding entrance 
Bel Hatcham, S.E., for Messrs. John Dicks. Mr. 
é .G. Mootham, architect, Effingham House, Strand, 


Sn on sets Oa £965 16 11 | Snewin Bros. eal °° 
Lawrence...... 850 @ o/} Andrews........ °° 
Jarvis & Son 795 © o| Wallis.. + °° 

wnes .. 737 0 98 Andrews _ asses 600 © 0 





LONDON.—For certain pile-driving and underpinning 
work at the Cyclops Ironworks, Millwall, for Messrs. 
ee iA. ia & Co. Mr. Chas. E. Gritton, 


OT Tie TLS Tee There ” £205 





PAIGNTON.—For alterations and additions to the | 


Curledge-street Board School, for the Paignton School 
Board. r. Frederick William Vanstone, architect, 
— Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, | 


ton 
Welter & Sons. 41,968 o| N. Drew ........ £1,920 © 
Maunder& Mudge 1,950 ©0| E. Westlake} .... 1,885 10 
t Accepted with modifications. 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 








Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 


Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 
BATIMATES GIVEN eae DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1 1965, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 








Architects, Engineers, & Builders 


will find that 


THE BEST SELECTION, 
THE BEST QUALITY, and 
THE BEST VALUE in 


Drawing Requisites 


are to be obtained at 
The Architects and Engineers’ 
Supply Association, 
74-76, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C 
Catalogue and Sample Books on application, 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Wate fi 
and Preserving Building Materials,” 





Trt. 
HAM HILL STONE. 
, DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Cy, 
aeeceine = — Ham Hill Stone Co. ant C. Trask & 


Doulting Stone 
Chief Otine + —— Stoke-under-Ham, 
erset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E, A. Williams, 


16, Craven-street, Strand, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lays 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, fiat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4.and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Ts\sphom No « 


ef 8, PRINCES aw. wd 
82, CLEMENT'S LA 

UANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 

‘or 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK pg Bab 
BR REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices : 18, Great Western Road, Paddington 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 


Registered Trads Mark, 


Poloneean Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOTIEG. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTR. 
WHITS SILICA PAVING 














PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 








EWART'S 
“EMPRESS SMOKE CURE 





NWOoOIrSELEss 
During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successfu! 2S 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD. LONDON N.W. 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 
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